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Roland O. Lamb, 
Vice-Prest. and Sect. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Extract from the By-Laws of the John Hancock Mutual The Committee of Policyholders chosen as Examiners for 


Life Insurance Company). 1900, under the foregoing, consisted of the following gentle- 
At each —— acing, Suse o be yp ya * ae = men: ade) 

an Examining Committee of three, only one of whom s! 5 i 
a member in two successive years, whoshall meet at the Home Mr. J AMES N. NORTH, Treasurer American Soda Foun- 
Office of the Company, in the month of pepe & tollowing tain Company, Boston, Mass. 
their election, and make a thorough examination of theaffairsof wp WILLIAM D. PARK, President Merchants’ and M 
the Company; they may obtain, at the expense of the Com- ‘ufacturers’ National Bank, Columbus, Ohio an- 
pany, such actuarial or other aidas they may deem needful, and x ° > 
shal 


report the results of their examination at the annual Mr, HERBERT I. CONANT, of the Conant Rubber Com- 
meeting next ensuing. pany, Boston, Mass, ~ 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1900. 


To the Policyholders of the Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 

The undersigned, a Committee elected by the Policyholders to examine and verify the Annual Statement 
of your Company for the year ending December 31, 1899, beg leave to make the following report : 

We have endeavored to faithfully and thoroughly perform the important duty assigned us, and in our ex- 
amination have had the cordial co-operation of the principal officers and their assistants in submitting books 


of record and of entry, documents, correspondence, proofs of values, and other evidences required or desired . 


during the progress of the investigation, which covered several days—first-at the Safety Deposit Vaults, then 
at the Treasurer’s office, and ending in the rooms of the Secretary. 

All of the bonds, certificates of stock, mortgage notes and mortgage deeds, promissory notes and collat- 
eral have passed through the hands of your Committee, item by item, and been subjected to verification in 
amount, and examination as to valuation. 

The deeds of real estate have been examined, and the cash balances as of December 31, 1899; in the 
possession of the Treasurer and deposited ia various banks have been verified. 

The loans upon policies and premium notes, enormous in number, have been verified in detail as well as 
in amount, : 

All the evidences of indebtedness have received careful consideration and have been found correct, 

The certificate of the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts as to required reserve, was 
presented, and the amount agrees with the statement of the Company. 

Your Committee has had the assistance of an expert accountant, not connected with the Company who 
has personally gone over ail the figures and additions, finding all correct. 

The complete and thorough system of both the Treasurer’s and Secretary’s Departments was gratifying 
to your Committee, who were enabled to have the papers and documents of any item under examination in- 
stantly produced, and we take pleasure in commending these officers for the progressive spirit of their busi- 
ness management. We also congratulate the Policyholders upon the conservatism shown in investments by 
the officers responsible for this important duty, 

. Following is a statement of the financial condition of your Company as shown by this examination : 


Assets and Liabilities of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
DECEMBER 31, 1899. 7 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Real Estate. Book Value ...... $1,510,529.28 Death Claims and Endowments in Proc- 
Bonds and Stocks at Cost ...... 6 429,108.58 essof Adjustment ........ $30,560.00 
Mortgages on RealEstate. ..... 4,801.65274 Unpaid Dividends ......... 22,517.08 
Loans on Collateral (2 ee 215,30000 Premiums Paidin Advance ..... 11,645.85 
Loans on Company’s Policies .. . 485,493.00 Interest Paidin Advance ...... 4,792. 
Premiums Due to Company Present Value Installment Policies not 

(Notes) $108.542.49 » yet due (Face 000) te 48,216.00 


ums Due to Company .  286.073.10 394,615.59 Accrued Rents, 7. Bonuses, Commis- Sane 
Cash on HandandinBanks .... . 289,882.10 sions and MedicalFees ..... 105,555 68 
Interest Due and Accrued ..... 183,274.44 Reserve on Policies cancelled and entitled 

Excess Value Bonds and S:ocks Over to Cash Surrender Values . . 86,813 01 


eam... kk 921,245.82 | Net Premium Reserve as computed and 
: ’ Reserve for accumula - 
Deduct Agents’ Credit Balances . . . 5,214 91 loads and possible depreciation 200 000.00 
$ 4,475,8654 Surplus........... 1,573,064.76 
Funds Held in Trust 15,989.11 “Fi4.475 086.54 
$14,491,825.65 FundsHeldinTiust........ "15,989.11 
$14,491 ,825.65 
Respectfully submitted, JAMES N. NORTH, WILLIAM D. PARK, H. I. CONANT, 
Boston, January 29, 1900. Examining Committee. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNt R’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS FOR ASIERICA. 





THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 


Critical and Constructive: An Exposition and an 
Estimate. By ALFRED E. GARVIE, 8vo, $3.00 net. 
Contents :—The Exclusion of Metaphysics from Theology. 
The Rejection of Speculative Theism. Condemnation of 
Ecclesiastical Dogma. The Antagonism to Religious Mysti- 
cism. ‘lhe Value-Judgments of Religion, The Regulative Use 
of the Idea of the Kingdom of God. The Doctrines of the 
Person and Work of Christ, of Sin and Salvation, of the Church 
and the Kingdom, etc. ' 
‘‘Nothing could be more painstaking, generous and im- 
artial. . . Ritschlian literature is permanently enriched 
y its publication.’”’"—Pror. Jas; Orr. j 


THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 


Lectures on the Work of Christ; its Appropriation 
and its Issues, By JAMES S, CANDLISH, D.D. 
8vo. $3.00. 


Contains discussions of Christ as Prophet, King and Priest, 
The New Testament Teaching on the At » Sy ic 
Construction of the Doctrine of the Atonement, Intercession, 
The New Life, The Sacraments, Eschatology, etc. The 
author was for twenty-five years a distinguished professor of 
systematic theology, whose great,merit and value consisted in 
his combining in an unusual degree the biblical, the historical 
and the experimental methods of treating theological subjects. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By F. Gopet, D D. 

Vol. Il. The Collection of the Four Gos- 
pels, and the Gospel of Matthew. Author- 
ized translation from the French by WILLIAM AF+ 
FLECK, B.D, 8vo. $2.50 net. 

Uniform with the above work, Vol, I. The 
Epistles of St. Paul. By F. Goper. 8vo. 
$4.00 net. 

In preparation, Vol. III. The Fourth Gospel, 
The Acts, etc., and Vol. IV. Hebrews, Cath- 
olic Epistles and the Apocalypse. 


THE EXILES’ BOOK OF CONSOLATION 
Contained in Isaiah, XL-LXVI. ' 


A critical and exegetical study by’ Prof. Ep. 
Konic, ‘Translated by Rev. J. A. SELBIE, 12mo. 


$1.50. - 
THEOLOGIA PECTORIS. 

Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine. Founded 
on Intuition and Experience, By J. M. Hopcson, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. $1.50, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


By GEORGE MILLIGAN, B.D., with critical intro- 
duction. 8vo. $3.00, 
A presentation of the teaching of the Epistle in systematic 


form 
STUDIES IN THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. THomas ApaMson, D.D. 8vo. $2.25. 








THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


By Rev. S Law Wuson, MA,D.D. 8vo, 
$3.00. 

The introduction passes in review*most of the representative 
authors of the day, more especialy in the department of 
fiction, indicating and commenting on their ethical and relig- 
ious bearings, including Sienkiewicz, Zola, Hall Caine, Marie 
Corelli, Marion Crawford, etc. 

There are separate chapters on the theology of each of the 
following authors: Emerson, Browning, George Eliot, George 
Macdonald, J. M Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Thomas Hardy and George Meredith. While neces- 
ery & theologica] in character, the book abounds in literary 
and biographical interest. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION 

In the Light of Scripture, Science and Practical Need. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER. 8vo. $3.50. 

The result of an inductive study of the Scriptures, with the 
purpose of ascertaining the source of the power of Christian- 
ef as it went forth, a new religion, into the world, with a view 
'o 


finding ultimately what is the truth concerning it, and 
wherein resides its true power to-day. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


A Legal Monograph, by A. TAYLOR INNES, ad- 
vocate, 8vo $1.00, 


SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 


The autobiography and letters of Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D., with a selection of letters from Eng- . 
lish and German Divines, and an account of the 
Davidson Controversy of 1857, by J. A. Picrou. 
Edited by his daughter. 8vo. $3.00. 


CENTRAL TRUTHS AND SIDE ISSUES. 
By R. G, BALrour, D.D., Edinburgh. . Cr, 8vo. 
$1.40. 
‘* The book is well worth buying and keeping. The chapter 
on the Incarnation and Humiliation of the son of God is ad- 


mirable in every way -reasonable, liberal, and full of acute 
and forcible argument "—Review of the Churches. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MANKIND. 
A study towards a Christian Philosophy of History. 
By J. H. CRAWForRD, M.A. Post 8vo. $1.75. . 


The object of this book is to show that the end towards 
which mankind are pr ssing is a united brotherhood This 
goal of mankind is the key to human history, which unfolds a . 
steady progress towards its realization. 

“The book is helpful and inspiring to an uncommon de- 
gree.”"—Literary World. 


THE SPIRIT OF POWER: 
As set forth in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Rev. THomas ADAMSON, D.D. 16mo. © 50 


“A very wholesome, helpful little book; easily read, yet 





worth the closest study.""— 7he Expository Times, 





New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's books sent Free by Post upon application, These books for sale 
by wll booksellers, or wili be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 














































































































































































































































































































The lodehessiene 








Letters of Benjamin Jowett, 
M.A., 


Master of Baliol College, Oxford. 


8vo, 262 pages, with portrait, $5.00. Uniform 
with the ‘‘ Life and Letters.’’ 2 volumes, $10. 
“‘He was a noble human creature, original, genuine, shrewd, 
kindly, learned, cultivated, in all seasons a sayer of good things, 
and a doer of good deeds. . . . Chapters are devoted respect- 
ively to his Goolings with Church reform, educational matters, 
a politics, India, and miscellaneous a aw are all 
rich in examples of his clear-sightedness.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Jowett’s Sermons, Biographical 


and Miscellaneous. 

Edited by the Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, 
Dean of Ripon 12mo, 382 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50. 

Be yan A could be more characteristic of the splendid genius 


that presi d for so many years at Baliol than this volume of 
sermons.”—The Churchman. 


The Christian Use of the Psalms. 


With essays on the Proper Psalms in the Anglican 
Prayer Book. By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, 
D.D., Oriel Professor at Oxford, England. 
12mo, 274 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Leaves From the Tree of Life. 


49 Short Sermons by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.D.  12mo, 300 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Have Removed 


to 





372 Fifth Avenue, 


Cor. 35th St. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers and Book Sellers. 











‘| D. APPLETON & CO., ° 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Ready Saturday, 17th 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


An Historical’ Romance. By Mary JOHNSTON, 
author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope.’’ Illustrated: 
by HowarD PYLE and Others. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

An historical romance of early Colonial Virginia, of 


remarkable power, striking incidents, fascinating char- 
acters, and admirable style. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms. In the 
American Statesmen Series. With very full 
Index, 16mo, $1.25. 


A TEN YEARS’ WAR 
An Account of the Battle with the Slum in New 
York. By Jacos A. Rus, With 12 illus- 
trations from Photographs, 12mo, $1.50. 


A book of careful and trustworthy observation by an 
expert in the field of philanthropy which relates to the 
life of the very poor in cities, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
. NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR. 


Based upon official reports, Spanish and American, 
-and other sources of authentic information. 
By RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. With Dia- 
gram. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


OF GERMANY. 
By F. E, Botton, Ph.D. International Educa- 
tion Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 


Edited by RICHARD JONES. Twentieth Century 
Text-Books. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents; boards, 
45 cents, 





New York. 


DWIGHT L- *M O O DY 
Official and only pnt ss edition. Written cA. his son, WM. R. 
MOODY. 100,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Liberal terms. Freight paid. Credit ae. A golden opportunity 
for you. Outfit free. Write to-day. 


P.W. . ZIEGLER &Co 2151 Locust St., Cheats d 





* 324 Dearborn St., 
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1 he Independent 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S New Books 





DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 


With Studies of their Psychological, 
Economic and Moral Foundations. 

By Prof. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of ‘* The Principles of Sociology,” 
etc. Cloth, $2.50 
That democracy and empire are essentially phases of a great 


ethical movement lifting the whdle human race is the point of view 
from which they are discussed in these papers. 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS 


By Prof. RICHARD T. ELY, University of Wiscon- 
sin Cloth, $1.25 


In the new Citizen’s Library, of which Prof. Ely is 
the General Editar. 


The first volume in a series treating as a whole both the theory 
and facts of Economics, Politics, and Sociology, combining the ad- 
vantages of distinct works with those of cyclopedic treatment, 





Not a hastily gotten out volume, intended chiefly to meet the 
present political situation, but the mature fruit of years of study, 





“Piquant and racy .. . 
of absorbing interest.” 
“We heartily commend 


it.’— Boston Advertiser. and Tokio. 


THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, war correspondent to 
the New York Hera/d. Sometimes Secretary to 
the United States Legations in Pekin, Madrid 
Cloth, 12mo, 


In the form of letters 
between officers at the 
front, in the Philippines and 


$1.50 Puerto Rico. 





THE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


COMPRISING DIRECTIONS FORTHE CULTIVATION OF HORTICULTURAL CROPS, AND ORIG- 
INAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE SPECIES OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FLOWERS AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTS KNOWN TO BE IN THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATE3 AND CANADA, 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
Assisted by Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. With more than 2,000 original illus- 


trations, Four volumes, 4to. 


Volume I., $5.00. Sold only on subscription for sets. 





THE TEACHING AND STUDY OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Ph.D., Principal of 
the State Normal School at Brockport, N.Y. _/ust 
ready, 


Some of the ideas of the world’s leading educators concerning 
the teaching of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. It is not, how- 
ever, a collection of devices and dogmatic precepts, 


SECOND EDITION 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE 
By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F.R S., Professor Ap- 
plied Mathematics and Mechanics, University College, 
London. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 33 figures in the text, 





The book offers a sound idealism as a basis of natural philosophy 
replacing the crude materialism of the older physicists, 3 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, - 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





The Church ress 
if Association Magyazines, 


i published for thirty active churches in 
1) PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
| are interesting publications for Church 
| members of all denominations. 

} 1; Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. 

is}| Combined Monthly Circulation, 35,000 


i If you are an ADVERTISER you shoula 
. put these magazines on your list. 


w2izc=ez. |} ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 
asinine} CHURCH PRESS ASSOC’N, 
Sa apap 200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eaxtern, Western. 
and Southern States. ‘Weekly'salary or commissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., ° - New Yerk, Chicago. 





FO REVIVAL, PRAYER AND 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Is now being adopted by many churches throughout the land, 
$25, $30 and $35 per 100, according to binding. Samples of 
either, post free, 25 cents. 

is OF THE SHADOW LAND,’’ a new song written by Ira D. 
Sankey, in memory of Mr. Moopy, together with a new half 
tone portrait of the latter. 8c, a copy by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits, S14,£0r free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 


Dept.'N, 
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The Independent 





Books Diano Music 
- $1.00 BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. 


Choice Collection of Piano [Music 
Choice Collection of Dance [Music 
Choice Collection of Marches 
Popular Dance Collection, Vol. I 
Popular Dance Collection, Vol. Il 
Popular Piano Collection, Vol. I 
Popular Piano Collection, Vol. Il 
Sabbath Day [lusic 

Young Pianist 


A list of the contents of the above books given 
in new “ Descriptive Circular B,” mailed free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 


Favorite Collection of Piano [Music 
Favorite Collection of Waltzes 
Favorite Collection of Dance Music 
Favorite Collection of Marches & Galops 
Favorite Waltzes 

Folio of Music, Vol. II 

Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection 

Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection 


A list of the contents of the above books given 
in ‘‘ Descriptive Circular J,” mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H.-DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, . PHILADELPHIA 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in private select parties personally conducted 
by Prof. CAMILLE HURWANGER, 81 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 








eo 

RI. Make sure of yoursteamerand hetel ac- 
PA S IN r900 commodations nou at falrrates. Fenn. 
sylvania ew Yor lo ana 
A WORD TO THE Wite Christian Endeavor Unions and other 
state organizations bave already booked with us. Personally 

conducted parties. Membership restricted. 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass Broadway, St. 


220 y, St. 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 Chestnut St:, Philadelphia, Pa. 621 


Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


. BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St. John’s Church, 

American and“ European Plans, Absolutely Fire- 
proof. JOHN T. DEVINE. 




















KNICKERBOCKER 








USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





EDUCATION 





The leading musical im 
stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manaer. Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 


Three year course leading to degree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
miteaion to the Bar in all the States. For Catalogue address the 
ee E. BARRETT, LL.B., Atheneum Bidg., 


New England 








GERLACH ACADEMY, 
BRIELLE, MONMOUTH CO.,N. J. 
MILITARY BOARDING SOCHOOL. 


Prepares for American and European Universities. We 
take care of your boy during your trip to Paris this Summer. 


FOR SATB. 
Short distance from New York City 


Well established, select Preparatory School for Girls; large 
house, all improvements; beautiful grounds; 


everything in 
order. Price reasonable. Apply to Miss H. N GANNAY” inp 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 





SPECIAL 
South-Western Limited 


Famous Trains between 
BOSTON, CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON, . ST. LOUIS, 


Big Four Route 


SNEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


- Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Genl. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. Asst. G. P. and T,/A. 
+ Cincinnat, O. , 
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Electric Lighted 
Trains 















INTERCHANGEABLE 


Chicago MILEAGE TICKETS. 
& North-Western 


Railway 500 mile tickets at two cents per mile, good 
on New York Central and all its branches 
and operated lines, including West Shore and 















branches — over 6,000 miles of railroad. 


THE North-Western Limited to St. So'd by all New York Central Ticket Agents. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 







For a copy of “‘ The Railroad and Dictionary,” 









be excelled. Three other first class send your address to. George H. Daniels, General 
a Ps Pg (1) who be od Foeunger Agent, Grand Central Station,’ New 
aylig rain, : 





Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Call on any ticket agent 
or address 


193 Clark 8t., + Chicago 
4961 Broadway, - New York 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo 
















435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
507 Smithf'id 8t., Pitteburg 
127 The Arcade, , Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2 King St., East, Toronto 
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SUNSET ROUTE _. 


“Sunset Limited ’catifornia In Four Da 
Via “Sunset Limited’ catifornia In Four Days. 

The ‘‘Sunset Limited *’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and’cold. 

The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or em suite, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop,. bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served @ la 
carte with attentive servants at command, 






















Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 


FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 


Pullman Tou-ist Sleeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For farther information, tree illustrated pamphlets, maps aud time-tabies, low= 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply te any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bidg.), 


NEW YORK. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. 


L. H NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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acquired can be readily traced to its 

Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 
and Moderate Prices. 


‘WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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pleasant time of the year at Old Point « “omfort, which gets 
the first breath of early Spring, and enjoys a season at least 

three or four weeks nearer Summer than the more northern 
cities. Washington and pe spa ra ote also cities appearing 


For the benefit of those wishing ye visit these three points 
of great interest, the Pennsylvania Railroad wil! 


| run the 
second of the nt series of personally-conducted tours 


to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and W: m, leaving 

Opposite Grace Church. New York and Philadelpnia on Saturday, Mar 
EUROPEAN PLAN Tickets, including pr gn ante eais en route in both 
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Prevention Is the only way to make safery certain. 


In answer to numerous inquiries we give below the e principal 

causes of dwelling fires: 

Flues, 

Inspection by an expert advisible. 

Gas Brackets 
Should be fastened so as not to swing against woodwork, 
dvors, etc. Globes are desirable, particularly in bed- 
rooms, as they stield the flame from curtains, etc. Should 
be promptly replac-d when broken. 

‘Cloths Used in Cleaning Hardwood Floors, Etc., 
Should be burned at once. Danger of spontaneous com- 
combustion if left aroun‘. 

Electric and Other Gas Lighting Attachments 
Are desirable particularly bes brackets near curtains, as 
they avoid use of open 

Ashes 
Sheuld be keptonly in metal cans and away from wood- 
work areless servants will let them stand in wooden aeouee 

or barrels. Special care Should be taken of wood ash 

Empty Boxes, Barrels, Waste Paper, Etc., 

_ Should not be allowed to accumulate. 

Plumbers and Painters 
Should be roauired tc to take proper precautions as to fire 
pots oily overalis, e 

Electric Light and Sseamne! Wiring 
Should be regularly inspected and the latest approved 
safety devices and 4 ecautions adopted. + 

‘Careless Smokers 
Cause fires by throwing matches in waste rt bask: 
leaving lighted cigars around, etc. 7 ” 

‘Satety Matches 
Are preferable to ordinary kind. 

Do you know what companies Roy are hag in? In case of 
fire your policies are equivalent to a check o! Make sure 
now that you are insured in the CONTINENTAL, an and WK sar 
fire insurance isthereforesoun .. NTINENT 
and you secure absolute indemity at fair Msg 


Agente Hverywhere. 


CONTINENTAL. FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
* Insure ia an American-Company.” 








Insurance 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





‘9000.00.00 ‘ 
e for re-insurance and all other claims........... 906.62 
Surplus. over all Liabilities... = Dhecaens ns dies scosecovovce I goats : 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900........0..0.sceeees $2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE| 


Company, | 


















for each person, is all it costs to 
make a substantial breakfast of 


WHEATLET 







ee a aie 


NOURISHING 
and 
DELICIOUS. : 


' Tf your grocer does not have it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY — 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. ¥. @. 
Send Postal for FREE BOOKLET, , 
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patent ia 
eye ecties 
Blanoe all warranted like their now F at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 167-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


2 S32 le in advance; $2.00; six 
tos three Jon me $0 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single Single copter, over six menths old twenty-five prned Postag 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal L nion $1.56 a year extra. . 
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‘* The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That's Past.’’ 


A fagged out, tearful little 


woman said this in telling her soar siigelnn th peneat oper 
of f ds f; it it 
cares and weaknésses. .Her stucannar ctienalea'te Ibs cents eRe 


friend encouraged by telling of a relatrve rises 

who was cured of just such troubles by BS ws odie ford 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. The little woman 
now has tears of joy, for she took Hood's, 
which put her blood in prime order, and this Blue Signature. 
she lives on the strength of the present in- 


‘stead of worrying about that of the past. 

Told Her Friend—“ After having 
goitre on my neck 42 years Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla completely cured me. J Was so 


* Dieppe fs COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


Wisconsin who read of my cure told me 
she also took Hood’s for the same trouble OF BEEF 
and was cured. She thanked me.”’ Mrs. 


Anna Sutherland, Kalamazoo, a - TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest E 

é Fancy Creamery ati 
BUTTER AT COST. 

All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 cower promptly 

Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and elivered FREE in Greater New York. 


a ee THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


TO CURE A COLD IN wag DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 1 druggists refund 
the the money, if itfailsto cure. E. W. Grove’s eae is on each 
box. 
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Survey of the World. ; 


The Gold Standard bill 
Gold Standard was passed in the Senate 
— on the 15th inst. by a vote 
of 46.to 29. The most striking speech dur- 
ing the closing days of the debate was that 
of Mr. Wolcott, who supported the bill heart- 
ily, and. regarded with much satisfaction the 
committee’s recent amendment, which de- 
clares that the act is not intended to place 
any obstacles in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of international bimetallism by the 
concurrent action of the leading commercial 
nations. Bimetallism in this country, he 
said, had suffered its severest blow at the 
hands of the Bryan Democrats. These, “in 
close alliance with the Populist party, which 
still demands an irredeemable and inflated 
paper currency,’”’ were 


“clamoring for free silver at 16 to 1 by the 
United States alone to the exclusion of any other 
settlement of the question, advocating openly 
depreciated money, ridiculing all idea of inter- 
national agreement, and associating their de- 
mands with a snarling protest against every pol- 
icy which seeks the enforcement of law and or- 
der, and the maintenance of the honor of our 
country, and the fulfillment of our obligations to 
mankind.” 


An entertaining sketch of the debate will -be 
found in our: Washington correspondence. 
Mr. Elkins urged that the refunding sections 
should. be placed in a separate bill. There 


was a test vote on the 14th, when Mr. Chand- 
ler’s amendment authorizing the President 
to appoint Commissioners to any interna- 
tional conference in the interest of bimetal- 
lism was lost, 45. to 25, Senators Caffery, 
Lindsay, and Vest voting against it with all 
the Republicans except Mr. Chandler. On 





the 15th the comyittee’s amendment relat- 
ing to bimetallism was adopted by a vote of 
45 to 30. A Democratic amendment provid- 
ing for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver was rejected by a vote of 47 to 28, Mr. 
Caffery and Mr. Lindsay standing with the 
Republicans, as they did afterward in the 
final vote. This vote was 46 to 29, Mr. 
Chandler being the only Republican in the 
negative. All thé Silver Republicans, ex- 
cept Mr. Teller, supported the gold standard. 
The essential feature of the bill, and of the 
similar measure passed in the House, is a 
positive recognition of the gold dollar as the: 
standard unit of value in our currency, with 
provision for keeping all our forms of money 
at parity by means of a redemption fund. . 
The House bill does not contain the Senate’s. 
provision for refunding $800,000,000 of the’ 
national debt in 2 per cent. bonds. . 
An attempt will be made 
in the House to substitute 
free trade with Porto Rico 
for the tariff imposed by the pending bill of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which is, ' 
25 per cent. of the Dingley duties. But it. 
was not known at the end of last week that 
more than two or three Republicans would. 
vote against the committee or that. every 
one of the Democrats would take that course. 
Seven Republican votes, with those of alk 
the. Democrats, are required for a rejection 
of the committee’s tariff. While the Presi- 
dent. still thinks that trade with the island 
should be absolutely free, it is reported that 
certain members who are of the same opin- 
ion have found him not inclined to insist 
upon legislation in accord with the urgent 
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recommendation in his message. In the Sen- 
ate Mr. Hawley and Mr. Platt, of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. Perkins, of California, will ask for one- 
half, instead: of one-quarter, of the Dingley 
duties. The Consular Reform bill has been 
iost in the House Committee by a tie vote, 
Mr. Brown, of Ohio, voting with the Demo- 
crats against it. Two Republicans were ab- 
sent. The annual attack upon civil service 
reform was made in the House last week, 
and the customary appropriation for the 


Commission was rejected in Committee of. 


the Whole by a vote of 75 to 67, only to be 
restored after the Committee rose, by a yea 
and nay vote of 123 to 77. Senators Mc- 
Enery and Stewart made long speeches on 
the Philippine question, “the former saying 
that we ought not to keep the islands and 
ought never to have taken them, partly for 
the reason that Philippine cotton, rice and 
labor would compete with our own, to our 
injury. He was willing to vote money for 
the establishment of American authority in 
the archipelago, but thought that after the 
restoration of order we should withdraw as 
soon as we could do so honorably. Mr. Stew- 
art (Silverite) supported the Government’s 
policy, commending the President’s course, 
and saying it was not imperialism to assist 
the inhabitants in establishing local self-gov- 
ernment. But, he added, the imposition of a 
tariff upon imports from Porto Rico would 
afford just ground for the charge that our 
purposes were those of imperialism. 
st d 

The controversy in Ken- 
tucky has now been sub- 
mitted to the State courts 
by both parties. In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the minor Republican officers to re- 
strain the present Democratic Election Com- 
missioners from taking action against them, 
Judge Taft, of the United States Court, de- 
cided that he had no jurisdiction. An appeal 
to the Supreme Court was taken. Thereupon 
Governor Taylor for the first time applied to 
the State courts, asking the Circuit Court in 
Louisville to enjoin Beckham from exercis- 
ing the authority of the Governor’s office. In 
this he stole a march upon the opposition, 
making his application two hours before 
Beckham applied to the Circuit Court in 


The Situation 
in Kentucky 





Frankfort for an injunction to prevent Tay- 
lor from acting as Governor. Taylor is en- 
titled to the first hearing and decision. If he 
should appeal to: the Court of Appeals, two 
Democratic members of that court would 
clearly be disqualified, and he would have 
power under the statutes to appoint two in 
their places. Thus he might obtain a major- 
ity in. his favor. -Owing to such complica- 
tions, and because the proceedings might 
drag along for three months, the lawyers rep- 
resenting the opposing parties have been try- 
ing to make an agreement concerning the liti- 
gation, with the purpose of obtaining a final 
decision in two or three weeks. At last ac- 
counts they had almost reached an under- 
standing. ~The injunction of the court in 
Frankfort against Taylor has been made per- 
manent, but it merely restrains him from 
preventing a meeting of the Legislature in 
the State House. The Republican members 
have been in session there, and on Saturday 
the Democratic majority, sitting in Louis- 
ville, adjourned to meet in the State House 
this week, having apparently become satis- 
fied that no‘ attempt to interfere with their 
proceedings would be made. Governor Tay- 
lor has received many threatening letters, 
and it is believed in Frankfort that he is in 
danger of assassination. It is a curious fact 


that in the case of Goebel there was no in-. 


quest or autopsy, and. that no legal investiga- 
tion of the crime has been made by the local 
authorities. Mrs. Saffel, who appears to, be 
a trustworthy person, says that she was 


near Goebel when. he was. shot, and that the 


assassin was a man walking a few feet be- 
hind him, who used a pistol. This man, she 
adds, then ran forward to the entrance of the 
State House, returned immediately, and re- 
mained with Goebel while he was lying on 
the ground. It is reported that her testimony 
is corroborated by two other witnesses. 


s 


Great progress has already 

Cuba and heen made in the work of es- 

Porto Rico tablishing public schools 
throughout the Island of Cuba. Two months 
ago there were only 200 primary schools; 
now there are more than 2,000, with 100,- 
000 children in attendance, and it is promised 
that by May ist the number will exceed 150,- 
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000. In answer to the request of Superin- 
tendent Frye, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
in behalf of that University, has undertaken 
to receive and instruct free of charge, at the 
Harvard Summer School for Teachers, 1,000 
Cuban teachers for six weeks during the 
coming summer. Mr. Frye intends that at 
the end of this term of six weeks these 
teachers shall spend six weeks more in. vis- 
iting the chief cities of the United States and 
becoming familiar with the methods of our 
schools and colleges. He will have the ear- 
nest support of General Wood. The teach- 
ers will be brought to New York in June on 
transports or by a steamship chartered for 
the purpose. It is believed that the result of 
this undertaking will be a great improve- 
ment of school methods in Cuba. The pub- 
lic revenue of the island in 1899 was $16,- 
346,015, of which $15,011,089 was duties on 
imports; $3,052,283 was expended for sanita- 
tion. During his recent journey through the 
island General Wood found abundant evi- 
dence of recovery from the depression 
caused by the war. The only disturbing ele- 
ment in Havana is the local press. General 
Ludlow says that several of the papers are 
mere agencies for blackmail, and that one 
or two are conducted by felons. It is ex- 
pected that the municipal elections will be 
held in May. No decision concerning the 
conditions under which suffrage wil! be 
granted appears to have been reached. The 
drift of public opinion on the island seems to 


be against restrictions. Reports from Porto) 


Rico show that trade and the industries are 
paralyzed. The gathered crops cannot be 
Moved, and the planters have no money for 
planting again or for paying laborers. The 
estates are idle. There is an accumulation 
of 3,300,000 pounds of tobacco ready for ship- 
ment, but it is said that neither the tobacco 
nor the sugar of the island can be sold prof- 
itably here under the tariff now proposed. 


i . 


The German Reichstag is 
engaged in the discussion of 
the new naval bill presented 
by Admiral Tirpitz, but without very much 
of enthusiasm or interest in any way. The 
Government’s case was presented in a some- 
what perfunctory style. and was based upon 


The German 
Navy Bill 
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the development of the last two years to 


* meet the obvious criticism that two years 


ago the present naval force was considered 
amply sufficient. A serious disappointment 
is the severe sickness, probably fatal, of Dr. 
Lieber, which deprives the Government of 
the support of the Center Party. His place 
was taken by Dr. Schaedler, who manifested 
keen opposition to the bill, and declared that 
his section could not grant the Emperor’s 
demands. He called for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the financial problem before the na- 
val program was raised, and his whole 
speech was full of thrusts such as might 
have been expected from Richter and Bebel. 
He affirmed that he did not despise navies, 
but claimed that Germany’s power was con- 
tinental, not marine, and that it was absurd 
for her to attempt to be dominant in both 
spheres. In reply Admiral Tirpitz stated 
that the most dangerous war for Germany 
would be one in which her army could not 
be used at the outset; that a strong fleet 
would be required to protect her coasis, to 
guard her colonies. and preserve communi-’ 
eation with them. In this connection atten- 
tion has been directed to a somewhat re- 
markable statement to the effect that Ger- 
many’s aspirations are not.against England 
but against America; that Germany does not 
anticipate rivalry with England in the co- 
lonial field so much: as with America, and 
that her eye is directed particularly to South 
America. and. Brazil, It is said, that she 
hopes to persuade the United States. to. give 
up the Monroe Doctrine, and allow herself 
to share the development of the southern 
continent. For this purpose she proposes to 
use two means: a strong navy and her in- - 
fluence over. German-American . citizens. 
The article appearing in the Daily Telegraph, 
of London, has created considerable interest, 


| but has not received very strong indorse- 


ment. Whether the Emperor will be able 
to carry through his scheme or not is con- 
sidered more and more doubtful, altho the 
German feeling throughout the empire in fa- 
vor of colonial development is undoubtedly 
strengthening rather than weakening, and 
has received a new impulse from the ad- 
dresses made by the Emperor in welcoming 
Prince Henry of Prussia on his return from 
his trip to Eastern Asia. 
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The success in: South Africa 
comes very opportunely for 
the British Government. The 
eyes of Parliament were upon the situation, 


The British 
Government 


and questions had already been raised as to . 


whether the military proposals were suffi- 
cient.' The House of Commons, indeed, voted 
the war budget of $65,000,000 without a 
question, and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
announced a plan for an army of 600,000 men. 
rearmed with the most modern weapons, in- 
cluding a huge increase in artillery, but 
even this did not appear to satisfy the oppo- 
sition. Lord Rosebery announced his recog- 
nition of the gravity of the situation, and 
doubted whether the “ paper force” of over 
400,000 men in Great Britain, claimed by 
the Secretary of War as now in existence, 
would stand analysis. With the highest re- 
spect for volunteers he claimed that they 
could scarcely be called soldiers without 
more of training, and while he was unwill- 
ing to lay bare the weakness of the nation, 
he felt it was best to face the facts. Fur- 
thermore, it was not only South Africa that 
the Government should keep in mind; the 
general political situation was one calling 
for the greatest of care; the cloud of Central 
Asian politics was one that could not be ig- 
nored. Furthermore, he affirmed that tne 
Government had made vigorous overtures, 
both to Germany and the United States, for 
an alliance, but that these had not been re- 
ceived with such cordiality as to encourage 
the pursuit of them. The friendship of 
France, he affirmed, would bear no very 
great strain; and as for Russia, the recent 
events in Persia and the almost certain ad- 
vance toward Herat: showed how much de- 
pendence could be placed there. Lord Kim- 
berley qualified Lord Kosebery’s remarks 
about Russia, but still in general supported 
him.. Lord Salisbury’s reply was atter the 
usual unsatisfactory style, and stirred con- 
siderable unfavorable comment in the press. 
That, however, has been somewhat modi- 
fied, as it has become increasingly evident 
that whatever the Premier may say his 
Cabinet is working hard to accomplish tne 
best results possible, for the empire, and 
the success of General French, together with 
the evident plans of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, are strengthening his position: 
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It should be said that the Department of 
State at Washington is at a loss to under- 
stand what Lord Rosebery meant by an al- 
liance proposed with this country, and is in- 
clined to question the accuracy of tne report. 
© 

By a movement so rapid and 

Kimberley 9 easy, apparently, that it 
Relieved makes one wonder why it 
was not made before, the British troops 
have occupied Kimberley, raising the siege 
and compelling General Cronje’s army to 
withdraw from its strong fortifications at 
Spytfontein and Magersfontein. General 
French, who, when last heard from, was in 
the vicinity of Colesburg, suddenly appeared 
near the Modder River, attended by General 
Kelly-Kenny. General French secured the 
fords on the Modder River west of Jacobs- 
dal, then occupied that place, and by a'quick 
detour reached Kimberley. Nowhere did he 
meet with serious opposition, altho twice 
there was enough fighting to be dignified by 
the term engagement. As soon as Jacobsdal 
and Kimberley were in British hands it be- 
came evident that the Boer positions at 
Spytfontein and Magersfontein were unten- 
able, and immediately General UCronje 
started toward Bloemfontein. General Kelly- 
Kenny was on the watch for this, and com- 
menced a rear end attack, harassing him 
as much as possible. The retreat of the 
Boers was so hurried that very much of am- 
munition and large supplies of stores of. all 
kinds were left in the camps. Just how 
many men -General Cronje has with him is. 
not evident, but his army is thought to num- 
ber at least 10,000. There was a rumor that 
a portion had turned westward toward Bark- 
ly, but that hag not been confirmed. To the 
south the fighting still continues. The Brit- 
ish having suffered a repulse at Rensburg 
withdrew westward to defend an important 
center at Naauwpoort. That has not, how- 
ever, prevented still further advance, altho 
it seems to be the purpose to mark time there 
until the troops from the north can get in 
the rear and cut off communications with 
other armies. In the vicinity of Ladysmith 
the fighting continues. General Buller: has. 
re-established his camp at Chieveley, and 
there have been two reports, one to the ef- 
fect that he was pressing forward on another 
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attack on Vaalkrantz, where he was repulsed 
a week ago, and the other, better substan- 


tiated, that he is turning to the eastward, and | 


is seeking to flank the Boer army on that 
side. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener are 
superintending the movement on the west, 
and the organization of General French’s 
column is credited to Lord Kitchener. The 
occupation of Jacobsdal found a large hos- 
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is said to have been the chief organizer of 
the defense, but Colonel Kekewich showed 
himself a man of great resource and ability. 
Among the varied phases of the campaign is 
the prominence given by Lord Roberts to 
the colonial forces, stirring their most cor- 
dial loyalty. Among the leaders is Major 
Brabant, of long experience in South African 
warfare, heading an African colonial force. 
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pital with many British troops from the bat- 
tle of Rensburg. The hospital was in the 
best of order, and drew from General Rob- 
erts very high compliments. | The men re- 
port themselves as very kindly cared for by 
the Boer troops. Kimberley is in excellent 
condition after its siege of 123 days. The 
garrison consisted of 2,500 men, including 
five companies of local forces. Cecil: Rhodes 








General French’s march was an extremely 
difficult one, the men suffering heavily from 
severe sand storms, and for considerable dis- 
tances being obliged to go without water. 
The commissary department, however, was 
most excellently conducted, and the suffer- 
ing was reduced to a minimum. The whole 
conduct of the movement has received the 
highest praise from military critics. 


























































The situation in India grows 
steadily worse, until the au- 
thorities are face to face with 
the greatest disaster that has befallen that 
empire, certainly since it came under Eng- 
lish rule. The famine in 1897 was considered 
very serious when something less than, two 
million people were on the relief lists of the 
Government. In December last there were 
already 3,000,000 people seeking relief. That 
number was increased in January to 3,500,- 
000, and the more recent reports ‘place the 
entire number at 4,000,000 absolutely depend- 
ent upon the Government and private charity 
for preservation from starvation. *Further- 
more, the situation for the next six months 
will grow steadily worse rather than. better. 
The report presented before the Government 
Council a little time since shows that the true 
famine area covers 300,000 square miles, 
with a population of 40,000,000, and that a 
further area of 145,000 square miles, with a 
population of 21,000,000, suffers from more 
or less general scarcity and distress. The 
Government is taking every possible means 
to meet the emergency, and announces that 
so complete are the plans that no man, wom- 
an or child need die if only the wants can be 
made known in time. The great means used 
by the Government for relief is the establish- 
ment of relief works for the employment of 
laborers. This has always been found to be 
the most effective way of meeting the diffi- 
culty and at the same time avoiding indis- 
criminate charity. There is a considerable 
amount of distress, however, that cannot be 
touched in this way, and hence a consider- 
able assistance is required from private 
sources and different foreign communities, 
especially those connected with missionary 
work, have inaugurated committees of relief 
for the handling of whatever funds may be 
contributed. An interesting comparison has 
been made in regard to the amount of relief 
required in India and that given in England. 
In England, exclusive of Wales, it is said 
that in a prosperous season over 750,000 pau- 
pers receive public relief. Taking the popu- 
lation of British India at only seven times 
that of England, the same proportion would 
give five and one-third millions of persons 
requiring public relief, a number scarcely 
reached in the most disastrous famines. 


The Famine, 
in India 
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The much heralded deposition of the 
Emperor seems to have faded out of 
view as an important political event. Prince 
Ukhtomsky, one of the best authorities on 

China, affirms in his St. Petersburg Viedomosti 
that there never has been any deposition at 

all. Thai all that has occurred has been the 
proclamation of an heir to the Emperor, who- 
cannot have a direct heir. To what extent 

this is true, and how far the Empress Dow- 

ager may have gone in an effort to test her 
actual powers, it is probably impossible for: 
any one to tell. Meanwhile the foreign in- 

fluences that have been at work for some 
time are not lessening .their activity. An 

English member of Parliament who has just 

returned from an extended journey through 

China, Korea, etc., is loud in his praises of 

the openings for commerce, but fears that 

England is going to be left far in the rear. 
in the competition. Russia has made Port 

Arthur an impregnable fortress, and is prac- 
tically governing the whole of Manchuria, 
while at Peking her influence is predom- 

inant. England being scarcely noticeable. 

Japanese men of affairs were all anxious 
for England’s assistance in checking Rus- 

sian aggression in Korea on the ground that 

Russian influence is quietly but steadily 

working its way in Seoul, and that unless 
promptly met, Japan will be forced by it 

to defend herself, even if it involves a war. 

Perhaps the most interesting remarks by 

Mr. Walton, however, are in regard to the 
situation in- Southern China. There he finds 
French activity as aggressive’as is the Rus- 

sian if the north. French Jesuit mission- 
aries have supplied the Government with 
the best, almost the only maps; French gun- 
boats police the West River so that English 
traders are dependent upon them for protec- 
tion, while to French enterprise alone ap- 

pears to be due any advance in the practical 
conduct of trade. The agreements as to open 
ports do not seem to have been carried out 

with the expected vigor, and English con- 

cessions are noted rather for their worth- 

lessness than their value. Altogether, Mr. 

Walton does not seem inspired with the ut- 

most of confidence in the management of 
English interests in the Far Hast, and his. 

views are indorsed quite strongly by the 
London Times. 


China 





Is Porto Rico a Part 


By the.Hon. James D. Richardson, 


of the United States? 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TENNESSEE AND DEMocRATIC LEADER IN THE House. 


HIS is not a question of geography, to 
T be decided by a boundary commis- 
sion. It is not a question of sover- 
eignty, to be decided by principles of inter- 
national law. It is a question of the vitality 
and applicability of the Constitution of the 
United States. The answer to this question 
is of immense importance to the people of 
Porto Rico, but it is of no less importance 
to the people of the United States, because 
it involves the whole principles upon which 
this Government is constructed, and the 
question whether its powers shall be used 
to diffuse the blessings of liberty or to put 
unjust burdens upon any section of people 
who are dwelling under the American flag, 
When in July, 1898, the people of Porto 
Rico welcomed with open arms General 
Miles and the army of the United States, 
they believed that the shackles of Spanish 
oppression were broken and that they could 
be admitted to the immunities and blessings 
of our liberal institutions and of our en- 
lightened civilization. There is abundant 
evidence that the people of Porto Rico were 
encouraged to expect under the Constitution 
of the United States the blessings of free in- 
stitutions and the new impulse which should 
come to their depleted industries by free 
trade with the United States. The hopes of 
the people were based not on ignorance of our 
Constitution and government, but on a well 
founded knowledge of the theory and spirit 
of our institutions. But now we have a bill 
brought into Congress by the Republican ma- 
jority which dispels the hope of the Porto 
Ricans and presents a new and dangerous 
doctrine wholly inconsistent with the theory 
and form of our government. This bill im- 
poses a tariff.tax on all ‘merchandise coming 
into the United States from Porto Rico and 
into that island from the United States at 
a rate equal to 25 per cent. of the duties 
collected on merchandise imported into the 
United States from foreign countries; and 
further provides that duties collected in 





.can admit of but one answer. 


United States ports upon manufactured 
goods from Porto Rico shall be equal in rate 
and amount to the internal revenue tax im 

posed by the United States upon the same 

articles manufactured in the United States, 
and in addition thereto 25 per cent. of the 
duties now collected by law upon like arti- 
cles of merchandise imported from foreign 
countries. Similarly, duties collected in the 
island upon manufactured goods from the 
United States shall be equal to the internal 
revenue tax imposed in Porto Rico upon arti- 
cles manufactured there, with an addition of 
25 per cent. of the duties now collected by 
law upon like articles of merchandise im- 
ported from foreign countries. The net col- 
lections under this act are to be placed at 
the disposal of the President for the expenses- 
of the island. x 


The: bill is framed on the assumption that 
Congress enters upon the government of 
Porto Rico unrestrained by the provisions of 
the Constitution. Section 8, art. I of the 
Constitution reads that “all duties, imposts- 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” What is meant by “the 
United States” in this section? Does the- 
term include simply the area actually in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the United’ 
States, or does it cover all the territories of 
the United States ? Chief Justice Marshall,’ 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Loughborough vs. Blake (5- 
Wheaton, 660) maintained that the term 
designated the whole of the great Republic 
as composed of States and Territories. The- 
Chief Justice in delivering the opinion of 
the court said: 


“'The power to lay and collect duties, imposts: 
and excises may be exercised and must be ex- 
ercised throughout the United States. Does 
this term designate the whole or any part of 
the American empire? Certainly this question 
It is the name- 


given to our great Republic which is composed: 
of States and Territories. 


The District of Co-- 
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lumbia, or the territory west of the Missouri, 
is not less in the United States than Maryland 
or Pennsylvania. And it is not less. necessary, 
on the principles of our Constitution, that uni- 
formity in the imposition of imposts, duties and 
excises shall be observed in the one than in the 
other.” ' x 

Chief Justice Taney held similar views. 
Many other statesmen and jurists have taken 
the same ground, and Congressional legis- 
lation has been in harmony with this posi- 
tion for more than a century. 

The provision, therefore, in our Constitu- 
tion that taxes shall be uniform throughout 
the United States directly contradicts the 
assumption that they can be imposed arbi- 
trarily upon any section of our territory. If 
Congress, freed from the restraints of the 
Constitution, can impose custom duties upon 
importations from Porto Rico to the United 
States and from the United States to Porto 
Rico, it can equally impose duties upen the 
products of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona 
or Alaska, imported into the States, or can 
impose duties upon products passing from 
the States into the Territories. The power 
to pass such a law was never before claimed. 
It is a distinct and dangerous departure from 
‘the traditions and principles of our Govern- 
ment. , 

But even if Congress had power to dis- 
regard the Constitution and enact the pro- 
posed bill, it would be unfortunate and un- 
timely and in violation of good faith to im- 
pose this burden upon the people of Porto 
Rico. The evidence taken in the island by 
Dr. Henry K. Carroll, special commissioner 
for the United States, shows that free trade 
with the United States “ has been the golden 
dream of Porto Ricans.” In one hearing 
Mr. Cervera said: 

“Unless our products, sugar and tobacco, 
can go free into the States they are lost for- 
ever.” 


Mr. Torres said: 

“The hope held out to us of entering into all 
the advantages of American citizenship will 
lighten the burden of paying contributions. 
The whole country wants to be a Territory.” 

A delegation from Ponce said: 

“The most vital, urgent and necessary meas- 


ure that should be taken in Porto Rico, if the 
ruin of this rich island is to be prevented, is the 
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free importation into the island of the products 
of the United States, and vice versa.” 

Messrs. Hartmann and Company, mer- 
chants, said: ' 


“We firmly believe that the United States 
will give this island all the privileges that all 
the Territories enjoy under the Constitution. 
Free trade between the United States and Porto 
Rico will also stimulate greater loyalty ‘to the 
Union, for it was one of the greatest complaints 
of the Porto Ricans that they were denied free 
trade with Spain and treated almost as if Porto 
Rico were a foreign country.” 


The United States consul, Mr. Philip C. 


Hanna, says: 


“T believe the island should have absolute 
free trade with all parts of the United States. 
I believe in making Porto Rico as thoroughly 
American as possible from the very start. 

Free trade between the United States 
and Porto Rico is a moral question. It is prac- 
tical religion, and our people can never supply 
the missing link in the moral education and 
religious training of this people without giving 
them an opportunity to earn a living and with- 


, out treating them as we treat other Americans. 


If our people in the United States 
would take an unselfish interest in dealing with 
these people in accordance with the’ Golden 
Rule, and receive in exchange for our products 
which we have to sell to this island the prod- 
ucts of Porto Rico on the very same terms that 
one State receives the products of another 
State without charging duty for admission, this 
fertile island would again bloom and blossom 
and prosper as it never before prospered, and 
the whole civilized world would observe the 
success of our glorious institutions in the lift- 
ing up of a downtrodden people and bettering 
their moral and financial condition.” 

Dr. Carroll, the commissioner, in his recom- 
mendations to the President, urges the neces- 
sity of free commerce between Porto Rico 
and the United States. After showing the 
deplorable condition of the island through 
the prostration of its industries, he says: 

“ Under these circumstances she turns to the 
United States and begs that reciprocal relations 
of mother and daughter may be established, and 
that in our markets she may buy and sell as 
freely as Arizona or New Mexico or Alaska. 
It is difficult to see how this prayer can be de- 
nied or disregarded.” 

The same recommendations were made by 
Brig.-Gen. Davis, Governor-General of the 
island, in his report to the Secretary of 
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War. 
nual report uses the following language: 


And the Secretary of War in his an- 


“The highest considerations of justice and 
good faith demand that. we should not disap- 
point the confident expectation of sharing in 
our prosperity with which the people of Porto 
Rico so gladly transferred their allegiance to 
the United States, and that we should treat the 
. interest of this people as our own; and I wish 
most strongly to urge that the customs duties 
between Porto Rico and the United States be 
removed,” 

President McKinley in his last annual mes- 
sage, accepting the advice of his agents and 
officers in the island, said that it was 


“our plain duty to abolish all customs tariffs 
between the United States and Porto Rico and 
give her products free access to our markets.” 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Mr. Payne, as late as January 
19th introduced a bill in favor of free trade 
between the United States and Porto Rico. 

Thus we have the former United States 
consul of Porto Rico, the United States 





HAT eminent moralist who, long ago, 
as Thomas Maitland, exposed the hor- 
rors of the Fleshly School, has recent- 

ly, as Robert Buchanan, attacked the works 
of Mr. Kipling. It is known that Mr. Ros- 
setti suffered much, in health and spirits, 
from the bludgeon of Mr. Maitland. But 
Mr. Kipling is not of a dainty and delicate 
constitution, and he is not likely to lose sleep 
and peace of mind under the censures of Mr. 
Buchanan. That critic had glimpses of rea- 
son, here and there, in his indictment. There 
is a good deal of the miry clay in parts of 
Mr. Kipling’s works; there are things that 
one wishes he had never written. But there 
is also plenty of good gold in his verse and 
prose, as Sir Walter Besant has been saying; 
with generous vigor. However, I am not 
. about to criticise these three authors. The 
point which interests me is that raised by 
Sir Walter: why, of all professions, is the 
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By. Andrew Lang. 
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Commissioner to Porto Rico, the Governor- 
General of the island, the Secretary of War, 


~ the President of the United States, all advo- 


eating the removal of customs duties be- 
tween Porto Rico and the United States, and 
that policy is embodied in a bill presented 
by the Republican floor leader in the House. 
Suddenly, without any change in the condi- 
tion of Porto Rico, and without the slightest 
‘intimation that the President has changed 
his views on this subject, there is a reversal 
of the Republican policy and the country is 
asked to accept a measure which is in viola- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution, 
contradictory to the spirit and theory of our 
institutions, which breaks our faith with Porto 
Rico and oppresses the people of that island 
for the purpose of enriching some citizens: of 
the United States. Voicing the sentiment of 
the minority, I earnestly protest against the 
adoption of a robber policy which makes 
this Republic take the place of the ruthless 
monarchy, Spain, in despoiling Porto Rico, - 
now a portion of the United States, 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


profession of letters alone in its want of dig- 
nity? Why do novelists and poets, like Mr. 
Maitland-Buchanan, publish fiery, and I fear 
I must say discurteous, attacks on other nov- 
elists and poets? Doctors and lawyers and 
soldiers and actors and painters have: all 
their jealousies. ‘hey say a good deal about: 
each other; but they print very little. You 
do not find Mr. Tree publishing a violent 
criticism of Sir Henry Irving, or Mr. Ser- 
geant attacking in magazines the art of Sir 
William Richmond. All experts, in all fields 
of human activity, from bowling at cricket 
or pitching at baseball up to designing cathe- 
drals, or touching, like Mr. Buchanan, the 
lofty lyre, have their own ideals, methods 
and aims. These cannot be the ideals and 
methods of their contemporaries. | Conse- 
quently the least jealous and envious of men 
must find a good deal to disapprove of in the 
work of their neighbors. But never do they 
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publish their sentiments, least of all in a vio- 


‘lent and unpersuasive tone. I once chanced 


to hear some one tell, to an eminent person, 
a story of the mistakes made by another per- 
son eminent in the same field. There was 
no possibility of checking the narrative, but 
the listener said not one single word. Per- 
haps all artists, lawyers, soldiers and doctors 
are not so discreet in private, but at least 
they leave each other alone in public. 

Why are authors less well behaved? Prob- 
ably, for one reason, because there always 
must be public criticism of public perform- 
ances, in literature. That criticism ought to 
be done by men of letters. Mr. Buchanan is, 
in a way, a man of letters, and so he deduces 
from a practical syllogism the conclusion 
that, it is quite proper for him to vituperate 
a fellow author. His moral feelings were 
aroused, and I doubt not that he argued, 
“Here is a great moral task to be done; no 
other critic is doing it, so I must do it my- 
self.” And then, alas, he did it without ur- 
banity or sweet reasonableness (which would 
have been fair enough in a veteran dealing 
with a young man); he did it in the spirit of 
a flogging pedugog, Keate or Busby. Of 
course he laid himself unguarded to the re- 
ply that he has not been a prodigiously suc- 
cessful writer, while his victim is; and that, 
consequently, his motive, both as regards 
Mr. Kossetti and Mr. Kipling, was mere jeal- 
ousy and envy. Nobody can really read the 
heart, and I have no liking for this riposte. 
But people should not lay themselves open 
to such a telling thrust. It slays the very 
life of their invective. é 

Jt seems clear that if a novelist, or a poet, 
or a philosopher is to be trounced, he should 
not be trounced by a rival in his own way of 
business. About philosophers we need not 
say much: partly because there are so few 
of them, while nobody reads philosophy, nor 
cares about philosophic quarrels. Once I had 
the pleasure of looking on at a very pretty 
affair. Two philosophers had written books 
on the same tcpic, an interesting theme to 
me, but as dull as an old novel to the public. 
The sages had a dispute; one accused the 
other, I think, of borrowing his ideas and 
rather spoiling them than otherwise. The 
ideas of both, in my opinion, were erroneous, 
but that is not the question. The first phi- 
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pendent 
losopher, the best and mildest of men, was 
aroused; he reviewed the second philosopher. 
He took about a dozen of the second philoso- 
pher’s pet theories, and proved to demonstra-. 
tion that the so-called facts on which they 
were based were not facts at all. They were 
blundering fancies. Now, nobody but an- 
other philosopher could thus have handled 
the offender, and, verily, the task had to be 


‘done, curteously but firmly. It was a pretty 


piece of work, but nobody seemed to take 
any notice of it, and the second philosopher 
held his venerated head as high as ever. 
Since these executions are occasionally need- 
ful, among the learned, since the question is 
not one of taste, or of supposed moral tend- 
encies. but of mere research for truth and 
criticism of facts, I think that philosophers, 


at least, ought to be permitted to criticise 


each other. Unluckily they can only do so 
with the necessary vigor when they are not 
on speaking terms. You cannot prove to a 
man, facts in hand, that he is an ignoramus, 
when you may just have parted with him in 
a friendly manner. Aristotle seems to have 
been rather hampered, by a slight acquaint- 
ance with Plato, in his dealings with the 
Platonic ideas. Thus it is for the good of 
science and of humanity that philosophers 
should never be on speaking terms with each 
other. 

If we. glance at History, who but one his- 
torian can criticise another? I do not think 
that Sir Walter Besant would wish histo- 
rians to be reviewed by the editor’s aunt, or 
nephew at Oxford, or by the beings of un- 
known species who commonly perpetrate 
newspaper reviews. We must set a historian 
to catch a historian. So Mr. Freeman 
thought; and he caught Mr. Froude, and ad- 
ministered not undeserved punishment. But 
Mr. Freeman did not “do it as if he loved 
him.”’ He laid on the birch with a kind of 
truculent joy. Now, this is always wrong. 
The true method should have been one of the 
gentlest curtesy. The result of Mr. Free- 
man’s ferocity was that people thought him 
a jealous pedant, and regarded Mr. Froude 
with friendly compassion. Moreover, there 
was no use in correcting Mr. Froude. This 
delightful author was, as regards matters of 
fact; congenitally incorrigible. His mind 
was almost incapable of exactness, and the 
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wise course was to enjoy but never to trust 
his historical assertions. If I could afford it, 
when I had written an historical work, I 
would first induce editors of critical. journals 
to send copies to Mr. Horace Round, Dr. Hay 
Fleming, and other historians of almost truc- 
ulent accuracy. They would expose my 
blunders; then I would correct them, and 
publish my book, corrected, after drawing 
the critical fire. But, of course, one could 
scarcely play this trick more than once. Phi- 
losophy and History deal with facts, and 
ought to be subjected to the severest possible 
judgments of experts. But light literature is 
another matter, and I do not think that 
hawks should peck out hawks’ eyes, that 
poets should review poets, novelists review 
novelists, and so on. Thackeray and Browning 
did not publish critiques of each other, and, 
fortunately for all partiés, Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold reviewed neither of them. Mr. Alfred 
Austin, long ago, did rush forth and express, 
with entire candor, his opinions about Tenny- 
son, Browning, and, I think, some other mas- 
ters. But at that time, of course, he was not 
Poet Laureate; and probably he may have 
regretted the performance. Who, then, are 
to review poets and novelists, for almost 
every one who writes has tried to build the 
lofty rime and to delight mankind with in- 
vented narratives? Well, as one who has 
trifled in both fields, I think that persons 
who have failed as poets_and novelists are 
the right reviewers. We know something 
about these literary arts, we have tried our 
hands, but we have been so remote from suc- 
cess that jealousy is no inmate of our 
bosoms. We are not professional poets or 
novelists, and have no reason to bear a 
grudge against people who are. My own 





HO will write a song for Grief, 
W Grief with lashes wet— 
Who will write a song for Hope, 
Hope whose sun has set— 
Who will tune the lyre for thee, 
Sisters of Gethsemane ? 





A Lute Song’ 





A Lute Song. 


: By Clarence Urmy. 
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profession is to elucidate the germs of Re- 
ligion; Law and Literature; to study their 
earliest movements in the human mind, and 
to pursue their history till Religion blossoms 
in a Frederic Harrison, Law in a Member of 
Parliament, and Literature in any one you 
please. Such is my chosen task, and there- 
fore, tho I have rimed, and even woven ro- 
mance in her gaudiest colors, I do not see 
why I should not review poets and novelists. 
I am devoid of professional jealousy. 

At the opposite poles are the performances 
of men like Mr. Robert Buchanan, Coleridge 
and Smollett. Coleridge had written a play; 
so had Maturin. Therefore Coleridge assailed 
Maturin’s drama in terms compared with 
which the phrases of Mr. Buchanan are like 
the gentle chidings of a fond mother. Ma- 


“turin wanted to reply, in the preface of a 


novel, but Scott said that the novel would 
not be improved by a preface about Cole- 
ridge. Smollett assailed Fielding (I know 
not why) both in a scurrilous pamphlet and 
in various passages of his novels. Richard- 
son did not attack Fielding in print, but 
privily abused him in letters to his sisters. 
As for Pope, I am sure Sir Walter Besant 
must regard the author of the Dunciad as 
one of the gravest offenders against the cur- 
tesies of literature. Why have even great 
authors sinned thus, far beyond the members 
of all other professions? Merely, I think, be- 
cause they’ were under more instant and 
powerful temptations. Pen and ink always 
lay ready to hand, and they had a fine com- 
mand of language. But these manners are 
dying out: we regard Mr. Buchanan with a 
melancholy pleasure, as naturalists might 
gaze on the last of the dodos. 


St. AnpREws, Fire, ScoTLanp. 


He within whose heart is heard 
Wind of winter snows, 

He within whose heart is found 
Ashes of a rose, ' 

He whose lute is stained with tears, 

Brother to remembered years. 

San Jose, CAL. 
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HE bill now before’ the Senate for the 
T purpose of subsidizing American 
shipping, on the theory that the com- 
merce of the United States will be promoted 
thereby, I regard as pernicious in principle 
and as certain to prove a failure in prac- 
tice. To take money from the Treasury of 
the United States to set men up in any par- 
ticular line of business is absolutely indefen- 
sible-on any theory of justice and equality 
among men. I do not think any measure 
has been proposed in this Congress which 
will merit and meet more cordial condem- 
nation at the hands of the people than this 
proposed law. It is essentially unjust, un- 
statesmanlike and un-American. 

In the brief limits of this article I have no 
space to review in detail its particular fea- 
tures, but, waiving the question of principle, 
I do not believe the bill, should it become a 
law, would tend to a general revival of 
American commerce. The rates of freight 
are kept down to a great extent by sailing 
ships and by slow ocean steamers which. are 
built for carrying merchandise and not for 
speed. To pay high subsidies, on the plan 
proposed, for a certain degree of speed is to 
drive those vessels in great measure out of 
the business. The preamble asserts that 
“the profitable employment of the surplus 


productive power of the farms, factories,’ 


mines, forests and fisheries of the United 
States imperatively demands the increase of 
its foreign commerce.” Instead of accom- 
plishing this purpose we shall simply trans- 
fer the business to a different class of ships 
which will charge for their services higher 
rates in the aggregate than are paid to 
slower vessels. The bill as at present framed 
makes compensation depend not upon the 
amount of freight carried but upon the ca- 
pacity to carry freight. There is nothing in 
the bill which would compel a subsidized 
vessel to carry any cargo at all. Instead of 
having any tendency to reduce freight rates 
its only effect is to pay a large amount of 
money to certain favored ships; it cannot be 
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said that it would have any stimulating ef- 
fect upon the general commerce of the coun- 
try. 

Analyses of the bill which have been fig- 
ured out by experts show that the Ihterna- 
tional Navigation Company would get a very: 
large sum, probably some two or two and a 
half millions a year, out of the nine millions 
available, because the bill is so arranged that 
a high rate of speed and great tonnage re- 
ceive larger proportionate compensation. 
There is evident justice in the complaint 
which has been made that the bill has. been 
constructed for the purpose of enabling this 
particular navigation company, which has 
large and fast ships, to get enormous 
amounts of money, under pretense of giving 
some sort. of cOmpensation to smaller ves- 
sels. 

This bill requires that one-fourth of the 


crew shall be American. Why not require | 


that the whole crew shall be American ? 
Yet the’ very next paragraph of this section 
states that “If it shall happen at any time 
that the foregoing stated proportion of an 
American crew cannot be reasonably ob- 
tained,” the shipping commissioner, if it is 
a United States port or the United States 
Consul in a foreign port “shall allow the 
shipment of persons not within the preced- 
ing description to make up the necessary 
number of the crew.” Under this permis- 
sion it will be said naturally that if you can 
employ foreigners cheaper than Americans 
it will be reasonable to do so, and that will 
exempt the owners from the operation of 
that section compelling them to have a crew 
one-fourth only of Americans. This frac- 
tional patriotism of the bill is only a pretense 
after all. 

One of the most monstrous features of the 
bill is that the people who are thus favored 
shall have the right to make contracts for 
the building of vessels which shall run for 
twenty years after they have been built 
under provisions of this subsidy. It thus 
undertakes to create obligations for the fu- 











ture that would bind the Government or the 
people to fulfill them, no matter how unjust 
they may be. 

If, then, I am asked how American ship- 
building can be promoted, I reply it is nec- 
essary to study the causes which have led 
to the decline of American shipping and to 
recognize the conditions and influences 
which will naturally restore it. Before the 
beginning of the war in 1861 we had sur- 
passed England in shipbuilding. Our ton- 
nage increased much more rapidly than hers. 
The reason was, I take it, that we had bet- 
ter facilities for building wooden ships, 
which were then in common use, than any 
other people. With the development of the 
iron industry England had great advantage 
over us on account of her superior facilities 
in producing iron and steel. We have re- 


cently reached a point where we equal Eng- 
land, and indeed have now surpassed her, 
in the production of steel and iron, both in 
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quantity, cheapness and. facility. We now 
have the same advantage over England in 
building iron ships that we had before the 
war in building wooden ones. There is every 
indication that from now on, without any 
regard to subsidies, our increase in the num- 
ber of ships as well as in tonnage will sur- 
pass what can be done in England. Our 
supremacy on the sea will only be a ques- 
tion of time if we maintain our superiority 
in production. These natural causes ought 
to be allowed to work out their natural re- 
sults. 

I am inclined to believe that those who 
have been urging this bill in the Senate are 
sufficiently doubtful about the temper of the 
people to hesitate about forcing its passage 
in this session. The whole theory of the bill 
is pernicious in the extreme. It might as 
well. be entitled “A bill to donate a large 
sum of public money to the International 
Navigation Company.” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


By W. A. Candler, D.D., LL.D, 


BisHop OF THE MeETHopisT EpiscopaL CuurcH, SouTH. 


things on the Island of Cuba one may 

safely report progress—marked and 
beneficial. The sanitary conditions are re- 
markably improved, and common observa- 
tion confirms the statistical showing of a 
lowered death rate. 

A year ago I visited the Cristobal Colon 
Cemetery at Havana repeatedly. Burials 
were made almost in a stream. Visiting the 
cemetery this year, during the same hours 
of the day; I saw but few funeral parties. 
Yellow fever has about disappeared from 
Havana. 

The people are more cheerful, and there 
are many tokens of returning prosperity. 
There are fewer beggars on the streets—not 
more on the streets of Havana than might 
be seen on the streets of a city of the same 
size elsewhere in the world. 

In the rural districts crops have been gath- 
ered, and others are now growing. In a 


Re: the first year of the new order of 





ride on the railway from Havana to Ma- 
tanzas I saw three times as many cows as 
could be seen a year ago. And yet I am 
credibly informed the island requires three 
times as many as it now has. 

Antiquated instruments and methods of 
agriculture still prevail. But I saw some 
improved plows and other implements of the: 
latest patterns in use. The object lesson in 
increased crops from the fields cultivated 
thus will teach the people with an emphasis 
and an effectiveness which no amount of lec- 
turing could equal. 

Moral and intellectual improvement can- 
not be so easy nor so speedy. Progress of 
the higher sort is hindered by far more ob- 
stinate difficulties. 

The school system is in process of reor- 
ganization, and the work is far advanced. 
At the outset it is confronted by the want 
of competent teachers, and this deficiency 
must wait years for a remedy, unless the 
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American teacher comes as the American 
trader appears. 

The educational situation may be most eas- 
ily and clearly set forth by reference to an 
incident during the annual conference of the 
missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, just held at Matanzas. 

Among the converts of the first year’s 
work at Santiago was a Roman priest. He 
attended the meeting of the missionaries, 
and in the course of the discussion of edu- 
cational work made a most interesting state- 
ment. He is in position to give interior in- 
formation, and by every token he is a man 
to be relied on both for intelligence and in- 
tegrity. 

He represented that the primary school 
system under the Spanish Government was 
theoretically very well constructed, but that 
in point of fact little real instruction was 
imparted, and hence the great illiteracy now 
prevalent among ‘the people. School funds 
were collected, but much was intercepted on 
its way before the teacher was reached—a 
shameful proportion, indeed. Moreover, the 
instruction given was more catechism and 
prayers than grammar and arithmetic. 

The schools of secondary and collegiate 
grade he represented as containing some ex- 
cellent features, but for most of the people 
there was no chance to reach them. “ The 
goods were upstairs, but there was no stair- 
way and the elevator was a privileged insti- 
tution.” 

Besides this difficulty there were others 
of equal, if not greater, evil. The text 
books were by Catholic authors. Subjects 
the study of which was thought to be not 
favorable to that faith were prohibited, and 
the subjects not prohibited were treated 
with reference to the effect on Romanism. 
As in the primary so in the higher schools 
catechisms and such like occupied a dispro- 
portionate space. 

One of the preachers—a native of Ha- 
vana, who has been with us some six years 
or more—said that when he offered for ex- 
amination to become a civil engineer the first 
and chiefest subject presented to him was 
theological. 

The priest said, furthermore, that when 
students received their degrees, both literary 
and professional, an oath of devotion to the 
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Roman Church was exacted so that Roman- 
ism stood guard at the entrance to all the 
professions. 

It ig obvious that no force of competent 
teachers could have come from such a sys- 
tem. And the people feel the need of a bet- 
ter class of instructors than they have. 

I fear the direction of the Havana Uni- 
versity—a State institution—by the Ameri- 
can authorities will make little change in 
this condition, and if it is an index of what 
is proposed in educational matters generally, 
that the day of Cuba’s education is far off 
yet. A military order, just issued, sets forth 
that nominations to vacancies in the several 
faculties must be by the deans and faculties. 
Whom will they nominate ? Does any sane 
man expect any Protestant to be chosen, 
however eminent ? Will not Romanism be 


_ patronized and endowed by this plan under 


authority of the United States ? 

I may remark in passing that the religious 
question will be forced sharply to the front 
in the United States by conditions in Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. Questions 
of church property and State patronage of 
religion must be honestly and squarely met. 
I mistake very much the temper of the Amer- 
ican people if they allow any Church, Prot- 
estant or Roman, to carry on any methods 
that savor of a civil establishment of re- 
ligion or State patronage of churches. But 
Rome will attempt with skill and persist- 
ence to maintain its hold upon things. 

I am credibly informed that one ecclesi- 
astical establishment in Havana—and. that 
one of the least wealthy—has a rent roll of 
$5,000 a month from secular properties ac- 
quired through its connection with the Span- 


ish Government as a part of the established . 


Church. The taxes of the people paid for 
what these holdings represent. It is more 
truly State than ecclesiastical property. 

At Cienfuegos there is a benevolent insti- 
tution established since the war, and adver- 
tised as undenominational. It receives aid 
from generous people in the United States, 
and is helped from the public supplies. The 
children ere, carried to mass, but when the 
Methodist preacher offered to preach to 
them such a thing was declared to be un- 
thinkable. This is undenominationalism 
with a vengeance, truly. 
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Other things of like import might be men- 
tioned, which would go to show how the 


Roman authorities are seeking to retain. 


their hold upon things even to the use of the 
civil arm in carrying out their designs. 
They will fail. The people will not have 
it, and if the civil authorities seek as a mat- 
ter of temporary policy to make alliance 
with Romanism and make concessions to it, 
they will not save troube, but will make 
trouble, and a great deal of it. By this I 
am far from meaning anything akin to a 
threat by a Protestant official. I simply 
mean it will be a blunder, which in the long 
run will produce infinite trouble. The Cu- 
ban people do not mean that this sort of 
thing shall be. They will not have a State 
Church, or anything like a State Church any 
more. They mean to have freedom of faith 
and no endowed establishment. 
Speaking of the civil and military authori- 
ties now on the island, I may say. some 
things done by them are greatly to be re- 
gretted. For many things they deserve much 
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praise and are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. But 1 cannot forbear protesting 
against the Sunday horse racing conducted 
by an organization presided over by Ameri- 
can officers. Wherein will things be greatly 
improved if the bull-fights are suppressed 
and Sunday races are introduced ? Our gen- 
erals are in this matter setting a wretched 
example and introducing untold evils. The 
days of the bull pen and the lottery engen- 
dered a gambling spirit. Shall our authori- 
ties suppress those things and then bring 
on kindred evils ? 

Moreover, if Cuba needs one thing above 
all others it is a day of rest and quiet. Amer- 
icans should show the Cubans the beauty 
and blessing of our Sabbath, instead of leav- 
ing it hehind them and bringing the excite- 
ments and demoralizations of the turf. 

But, despite ail the hindrances and evils 
mentioned, there has been moral and reli- 
gious progress on the island. A new day is 
dawning. 


Havana, Cua. 


The Populist Program. 


By the Hon. William V. Allen, 


Unirep States SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA. 


platform will be the same as in 1896. 

In regard to silver the position of the 
party has not been and will not be changed. 
The whole money question is as live an issue 
now as it ever was with the people of the 
West. The failure to agitate it as.it was 
agitated in 1896 is due to the fact that the 
last Presidential campaign is well by and 
the next one has not yet begun. It has 
ceased to be a matter of controversy with 
our people; it has passed into a conviction, 
like a man’s conviction on religion, or on 
any other subject which to his mind is set- 
tled. The money question does not stop with 
the silver question; that is only one feature 
of it. The Populist party is in favor of with- 
drawing all issue power from the national 
banks and having all money, gold, silver and 
paper, issued directly by the Government. 
We hold that that is a constitutional prerog- 


T HE essential elements of the Populist . 


ative which should be exercised in the inter- 
est of our own people. To turn over’ that 
power to national banks is to abandon the 
power that was conferred on Congress for 
the benefit of the nation at large. It is class 
legislation and puts in the hands of a few 
thousand institutions the dangerous power 
of contracting and expanding the currency 
and by that means taking from the people 
much of their property and earnings, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of permitting cor- 
porations to use their debts as money and 
forcing people to take that money. We want 
all forms of money to be legal tender; there 
should be no qualification. The power to en- 
force that tender should reside in the courts 
of law. Legal tender has been the right of 
the debtor for centuries, until changed by act 
of Congress. 

The trust question is bound to be an issue 
in the next campaign. It is not a new ques- 
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tion with the Populists. They were pioneers 
in the silver question and early took a stand 
against trusts. National legislation will be 
demanded along the lines of the national 
platform. While other parties are aivided 
on this matter the Populist party is arrayed 
solidly against trusts. 

There is a marked distinction between ex- 
pansion and imperialism. Expansion is a 
natural, orderly, national growth and the ac- 
quisition of territory for our own population 
with a view of ultimately making the terri- 
tory acquired a State or States, and the in- 
habitants thereof citizens of the United 
States. Imperialism, as I understand it, is 
simply the Napoleonic method of forcibly 
acquiring remote lands and peoples with a 
view of spoliation and aggrandizement and 
with no view of making the acquired terri- 
tory States of the union or the people citizens 
of the United States. 

It involyes a large standing army, large 
enough to increase taxation at home and to 
impose other home burdens. Necessarily it 
will draw us into complications with Euro- 
pean and Asiatic politics, which we should 
avoid for our safety. I am speaking for my- 
self upon this matter. The traditions of this 


HE most serious of all the many prob- 
lems which confront us in the Philip- 

a pines, the question which is, more 
than all others, most pregnant with menace 
to American relations with the island peo- 
ple, is undoubtedly the religious question. 
The islanders are not to be classed as hea- 
then, ignorant and untaught savages who 
“bow down to wood and stone.” They are 
no more heathen than are the people of the 
West Indies. In Porto Rico and in Cuba the 
religious problem was a comparatively sim- 
ple one, so far as its complication with po- 
litical affairs was concerned. The relation 
in. those countries between the Church and 
the State was intimate. But the relations 
of the Church to the people presented no such 
features as those which exist in the Philip- 
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Government are against a large standing 
army. It is a menace to the independence of 
the people, an unnecessary burden to the 
taxpayer, and is not consonant with the 
spirit of free institutions. Our party, I 
think, views the question in that light. 

The Populist party én general principles is 
arrayed against an excessive tariff. 

In regard to the Nicaragua canal, our par- 
ty would be against the issue of bonds and 
subvention but in favor of acquiring the 
canal and paying for it out of the revenues 
of the Government as the work goes on, not 
leaving a debt to be paid by another genera- 
tion. 

We are interested in the extension of com- 
merce. The party on general principles is op- 
posed to the policy of subsidies and bounties. 
It is not. opposed to legitimate and well-de- 
vised Government aid to new enterprises 
that bid fair to become of importance and 
value to the people; but it is opposed to 
continuing subsidies and bounties to enter- 
prises which have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to care for themselves. I am rather in- 
clined to think that the party would favor 
discriminating duties in favor of American 
vessels, reaching the end in that way. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


pines. In the West Indies the spiritual guid- 
ance of the people was in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church, distinctly as 4 
church organization. In the Philippines that 
guidance is in the hands of the monastic or- 
ders, the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the 
Augustins and, in a more limited area, the ) 
Jesuits. . ™ 
In this connection one point is clearly not- 

iceable. The West Indian’s religion meant 
little to him; the Filipino’s means a great 

deal. In both Porto Rico and Cuba I found 

a pronounced indifference to church matters 
among the people. Except upon Good Fri- 
day and Easter the congregations in the 
churebes were not large, and they were 
mostly made up of women. Particularly in 

Havana, ‘Sunday. was much as: ot er days. 











Stores were open and trade went on for the 
greater part of the day, tho the volume was 
less than upon week days. In all the West 
Indian cities of my acquaintance Sunday 
evening was devoted to social recreation. 
The people of the city, particularly those of 
the better classes, turned out for a general 
promenade, often to the music of a band, 
upon the central plaza. This promenade was 
of the nature of a social function. In Ha- 
vana, before the days of special stress, the 
late afternoon was the time when horse 
owners, riders, drivers and- owners of car- 
riages turned out for their procession around 
the Prado. To ride or drive in the Prado, 
and to promenade on the plaza, were the 
proper social things to do on Sunday after- 
noon and evening. 

A few devotees were close observers of 
rites and ceremonies, of feasts and holy 
days. The majority went to church on Good 
Friday, and many went on Easter Sunday, 
but not on other days. The masses were in- 
different, and many were disaffected. 
Protestantism, with its more democratic 
methods and systems, has appealed to many, 
and the operations of Protestant mission- 
aries and agents have found not a little of 
welcome and encouragement, and have en- 
countered no very serious resistance or pro- 
test on the part of either church or people. 
“That igs not the case in the Philippines. 
Their religion, that of Roman Catholicism, 
means much to the Filipino people. Men, as 
well as women, are faithful in their attend- 
ance upon church worship, not only on Sun- 
day but as well upon the prescribed holy 
days. Stand for an hour by a church door 
in Manila at any time of day during the 
week. The majority of the men who pass 
will be seen to lift their hats as they pass 
the pana sGoyto any church during the 

Sunday. It will be found 
sen Wbcomfortably so, with wor- 
few seats are provided. The 







“the marble-tiled floor is cov- 
ered with men anf women, all well and 
cleanly, tho often cheaply, dressed, standing 
and kneeling as they follow the service. 
There is no sign that it is a light or trivial 


thing to them, no sign that they are bored by 
it. 


They seem to be there because they 
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want to be there. Theirs may not be the 
high spiritual faculty, the clear spiritual per- 
ception of a Stanley, a Brooks, of Hall, or 
Storrs or Cuyler; but it is that which is in 
them, and it has meaning to them. 

This being the fact, as it undoubtedly is, it 
is somewhat curious that Filipino revolt 
against the power of Spain should have 
found its real ground in protest against the 
powers of the Church. Both in what is 
good and in what is bad, it is the Chureh 
which has made the Filipino people what 
they are. The Church has educated them, 
and has trained them, in religious observ- 
ance. The monastic representatives of that 
Church have, directly and through their 
domination of the political and military au- 
thorities, robbed and oppressed them. I 
find here no protest of the people of the is- 
land against the Church. The cry is, and 
has been, “ Abajo los frailes” (Down with 
the friars). An emphatic desire is for -na- 
tive friars, for priests from their own peor, 
priests who will understand them, be in sym- 
pathy with them. There are Filipino priests, 
but they are comparatively few in number, 
and have been placed only in subordinate 
positions. Some of the Spanish priests are 
earnest and worthy men. Many, according 
to commonly accepted evidence, are not. 
With such of the Filipino priests as I have 
met I have been most favorably impressed 

It now seems most probable that the bone 
of contention will be the question of owner- 
ship of property now held by the friars 
There are large and valuable interests in 
Manila proper and in the surrounding wards 
of Tondo, Binondo, Santa Cruz, Malate and 
others, also in all towns and cities of any 
note. Some of this consists of church edi- 
fices, chapter houses and various institutions, 
religious and educational. Besides these, it 
is asserted that the various orders claim 
much city property and vast tracts of land 
throughout the country districts. It is held 
by the friars that, beyond the sum of nearly 
a half million dollars in gold derived from 
the State Treasury, the income from. these 
outside holdings is requisite for the main- 
tenance of their institutions. Their oppo- 
nents assert that much of their property has 
been obtained pron force and fraud, and | 
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that, as their income and the funds for the 
construction of church buildings came from 
the State, the property is owned by the 
State and not by the orders. 

To an unprejudiced observer it would seem 
that the vital question was one of providing 
a people with religious teachers whom they 
will respect and trust. Material questions 
might be decided later. The buildings erect- 
ed by Roman Catholics and for Roman 
Catholics might well be considered as the 
property of the Roman Catholic Church. 
How property held by monastic orders be- 
longing to that Church is tobe or could be 
transferred to the ownership of the mother 
Church, is a matter for determination by 
ecclesiastical councils, if there be no estab- 
lished rule of procedure and no: adequate 
precedent. It is hardly to be held that the 
United States Government should interfere 
and order any definite form of settlement. 
Law courts may determine questions of title 
if claims be set up for any of the property 
now held or claimed by the brotherhoods. 
But, good title being shown, the United 
States can only uphold those titles regard- 
less of those in whose hands the titles may 
lie. Much of it, therefore, becomes a mat- 
ter for purely ecclesiastical determination. 

The more important question is the minis- 
tration of those churches, and that is the 
most vital point to the people of the Philip- 
pines. It is a manifest wrong to foist upon 
them an unacceptable priesthood. A priest- 
hood is wanted, is needed. The clearest and 
wisest course would seem to be the imme- 


diate establishment of men and a system. 


which would be acceptable and satisfactory 
to the people. Apologists for the existing 
order of things insist that the present insti- 
tution is efficient and reasonably free from 
faults. That avoids the main issue, which 
lies in the fact that the people are not sat- 
isfied, and have, again and again, risen in 
protest and revolt. It seems most unwise 
and impolitic to insist upon the retention of 
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an objectionable system. It might well be 
that, under such a system, the United States 
would be forced to interfere. If revolts were 
to come in the future, as they have in the 
past, the matter would concern the peace and 
order of the islands, the life and property 
of citizens, some of whom would have no 
concern in the affair. 

While the pathway to a solution of the 
problem would doubtless prove thorny and 
devious, the solution itself would appear to 
be reasonably simple. The determination 


of property ownership must rest with com-\ 


petent courts, or with commissions duly au-| 


thorized to pronounce a final judgment. An 
acceptable priesthood and system should be 
provided for the people. The basis must, of 
course, be the same as that in the United 
States, religious freedom and the mainte- 
nance, by each organization, of its own in- 
stitutions. These facts should be recognized 
by Pope Leo, and his influence and power 
thrown upon the side of the people, even 
if there be some cost of property to particu- 
lar monastic orders. Churches, whether Ro- 
man Catholic or Protestant, exist for the sal- 
vation of souls and the uplifting of men, and 
not for the maintenance or enrichment of 
priestly orders. 

In the Southern Philippine Islands, prob- 
ably the majority of the people are Moham- 
medans, with whose religion it will be un- 
wise to interfere. The political change is 
enough for the present. Any attempt to- 
ward the subversion of or interference with 
the religion of the Moros of Mindanao and 
Sulu would inevitably result in a most 
bloody war. This is conceded by the best 
observers. The true course ‘is that of grad- 
ual influence, such as that exercised by the 
English in Borneo. In those southern is- 
lands the Jesuits have established a modest 
foothold, and several requests have been 
made by the. people to General Bates, the 
military Governor of the distrie?, rue ... «> 
turn of their old padres. 
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The Haverhill Gas Case. 


By John C. Chase, 


Mayor or HAvERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS, 


HE Haverhill Gaslight Company 
was purchased in July, 1899, by a 
syndicate known as the Haverhill 

Gas Securities Company, which was organ- 
ized under the general laws of Massachu- 
setts for the purpose of “ transacting a gen- 
eral brokerage business, and to purchase, 
hoid, sell, assign, transfer, mortgage, pledge 
or otherwise dispose of the shares of the 
capital stock, or of any bonds, securities, or 
evidences of indebtedness created by any 
other corporation or corporations of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and while 
owner of such shares of stock, to exercise 
the rights, powers and privileges of owner- 
ship.” This Securities Company was capi- 
talized at $500,000, all of which was paid for 


the capital stock of the Haverhill Gaslight | 


Company. A mortgage was executed, in 
which the Haverhill Gaslight Company and 
the Haverhill Gas Securities Company were 
grantors, to the Old Colony Trust Company. 
This document set forth, ‘‘ That, whereas, it 
is especially advantageous to the Gaslight 
Company that ft should be granted a sub- 
stantial income and a substantial sum of 
money with which to make needed improve- 
ments and additions, as may be required 
from time to time, in the prosecution of its 
business, the said companies have deter- 
mined to raise such money to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate a principal sum 
of $600,000 by the issue of bonds of the Se- 
curities Company, secured by the franchise 
and property, present and future, of the 
Haverhill Gaslight Company, and also by 
the entire capital stock of the Gaslight Com- 
pany belonging to the Securities Company.” 

The obvious intent of this transaction was 
to capitalize at $500,000, and perhaps at 
$1,000,000, a plant represented by a capital 
stock of $75,000, and to compel the people 
to pay interest and dividends upon the en- 
tire amount. The whole scheme was opposed 
to the spirit of the corporation laws of this 
Commonwealth, but perhaps not to the letter 
of the law, and the only recourse was an 





appeul to the Board of Gas and HBlectric 
Light Commissioners for such reduction in 
the price of gas as would make it impossible 
to pay dividends on the watered stock. My 
petition was presented, in which I requested 
a hearing and such reduction as the evidence 
in the case would warrant. : 

The case was tried at some length, and 
evidence was presented to prove conclusively 
that the Haverhill Gaslight Company could 
manufacture and distribute gas in Haverhill 
for 75 cents per thousand feet at a profit. 
Every inch of ground was bitterly contested 
by the company, for, of course, it meant 
many thousand dollars to them one way or 
the other. It was shown at the hearing that 
the Haverhill Gaslight Company was organ- 
ized in 1853 with a capital stock of $45,000, 
which was increased in 1858 to $50,000 and 


in 1871 to $75,000. This capital was paid in 


in cash, and it is all that was ever con- 

tributed by the stockholders in any form to 

the Haverhill Gaslight Company. It was 

shown that in 1888 the assets of the com- 

pany were $91,000 and that in the succeed- ~ 
ing twelve years the assets had grown to 

$401,000. During this twelve years the com- 

pany had paid 183 per cent. in dividends, or 

an average annual dividend of 14 per cent. 

As the reader will readily see by the fore- 

going figures, the company, in addition to 

paying the 14 per cent. dividend, obtained 

from the consumers of gas a free gift of 

$310,000. All of the extensions, improve- 

ments and repairs were made from the earn- 
ings of the company on the rates charged 
for gas. 

The Commissioners had the case under 
consideration for several weeks and finally 
ordered the Haverhill Gaslight Company to 
establish the price of gas at 80 cents per 
thousand feet. The following extract from 
the report of the Commissioners on the case 
will illustrate the principle involved as 
viewed by them: 

“Tn 1868 the Legislature passed the follow- 
ing act, which is now a part of the publi: 
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statutes: ‘ No railroad corporation, telegraph or 
gaslight company, chartered under the laws of 
this Commonwealth, shall hereafter declare any 
stock dividend or divide the proceeds of the 
sale of stock among its shareholders.’ This is 
not merely a prohibition against stock water- 
ing, but against the division of a surplus into 
new capital stock. The principle announced in 
this statute is not to be defeated by any 
shrewdly contrived method of stock manipula- 
tion. The obvious purpose and tendency of the 
Securities Company is to evade and annul the 
policy which this statute declares. It is indi- 
rectly but distinctly an effort to capitalize the 
company’s surplus. To pay interest on the new 
bonds will annually require a sum greater by 
more than 60 per cent. than the highest regular 
dividend ever paid by the gaslight company. 
The existence of this burden is a virtual declara- 
tion of a purpose in the Securities Company 
practically to take out of the Gaslight Com- 
pany, directly or indirectly, sooner or later, 
that portion of the profits which the manage- 
ment has been accustomed to reserve within 
the corporation for the joint benefit of the com- 
pany and its consumers. It has already taken 
by a single act the sum of $20,000, which it 
claims was in anticipation of a dividend not 
yet earned. In view of these facts there is no 
reason to believe that the former policy of the 
company in the treatment of profits will be 
continued, but there is ample reason to assume 
that it will turn over to the Gas Securities 
Company until its needs are satisfied whatever 
provision for contingencies may be allowed in 
the price. To such a policy consumers ought 
not to be asked to contribute.” 


This decision cannot but have a large in- 
fluence on future transactions of that kind 
in Massachusetts. Not only this, but it 
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shows that gas can be manufactured and dis- 
tributed at a far less price than the prevail- 
ing rates throughout the State. Every other 
city that is paying from $1 to $2 for gas 
will be encouraged to work for that which 
has been accomplished in Haverhill.  Al- 
ready several other cities have started a 
movement in that direction, and the Com- 
missioners will undoubtedly find their hands 
full in handling the cases which will be 
brought before them. The Legislature is be- 
ing appealed to by many to make a whole- 
sale investigation of the. gas business in the 
State. The gas companies all over Massa- 
chusetts are doing just what the Haverhill 
Gaslight Company was doing, and while I 
believe that the only sure remedy for the . 
evil is municipal ownership, yet I also be- 
lieve that any move in the direction of re- 
ducing the earning capacity of the gas com- 
panies makes just so much less value in a 
plant for which the people will have to pay 
when they assume its operation. The annual 
consumption of gas in Haverhill is about 
90,000,000 feet. Under the 80 cent rate there 
will be an annual saving to consumers of 
$18,000. There are those, of course, who 
think that the quality of gas will be re- 
duced ; but, should this happen, it would 
only serve to prove that the regulation of 
public service which is controlled by private 
corporations is a failure, and that such serv- 
ice can be regulated only by public owner- 
ship. Future developments in the manage- 
ment of gas plants in Massachusetts will be 
guided largely by the decision in the Haver- 
hill case. ; 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 


A Prrsonat SKETCH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE New Puiirrine Commission. 


By Arthur Reed Kimball. 


Judge Taft was a Yale undergradu- 

ate, it used to be said of him: 
“** Bili’ Taft is the personal friend of every 
man in his class.” This was a tribute not 
to mere popularity—altho he had that—but 
to the something more we call character. 
His classmates in college trusted “ Bill” 


W “sea more than twenty years ago, 


He pos- 


Taft as they trusted no one else. 
sessed that rare combination of ability, judg- 
ment and loyalty which drew others to him 
in trouble, assured of receiving sympathy 
and sound counsel. Altho at that time there 
was an outbreak of bitterness against mem- 
bers of the senior societies—a small group 
of men at Yale whose selection is often con- 












sidered in popular judgment a case of favor- 
itism—yet “ Bill’? Taft was elected class ora- 
tor practically without a contest. This was 
an exceptional tribute to his acknowledged 
representative character, as he was “a senior 
society man,’”’ a tribute hardly to be appre- 
ciated. by persons not familiar with Yale. 
Of his classroom rank, that of salutatorian, 
it need only be added that it meant more 
than it usually does, as his class, the class 
of ’78, stood out among other classes for a 
scholarship that denoted ability. Its high 
stand men were not “ digs.” 

Harking back to Judge Taft’s college days 
is of interest.and significance, because what 
youth promised manhood has fulfilled. No 
one of his college friends ever had the slight- 
est. doubt that, given good health, “ Bill” 
Taft would make his mark in the world of 
affairs. Indeed, despite a popular impres- 
sion to the contrary, college judgments are 
in the main justified. It is true that some 
-youths, a Sir Walter Scott or a Henry Ward 


Beecher for example, are slow in maturing, - 


and do not, when young, show what is in 
them. But, because the careers of some 
college boys do turn out pleasant surprises, 
it by no means follows that the expected 
careers must turn out failures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the expected happens far oftener 
than it fails to, and proves the boy the father 
of the man. 

On leaving college at twenty-one Judge 
Taft was the vigorous type of physical man 
he has continued to be; in hight about five 
feet eleven inches; in weight just turned 
200 pounds (sedentary life on the bench has 
considerably increased. it); solid but never 


clumsy, an alert, clever boxer, and a grace- 


ful, easy dancer. There was always present, 
too, the charm of true modesty, appreciation 
of what he could not do as well as of what 
he could do—which first limitation, as he 
thought, included an inaptitude for offhand 
public speaking. No one who heard it will 
ever forget the reception of his little mot, 
when called upon at a graduation dinner to 
follow his honored father, who loved class- 
ical allusions, that “‘ Telemachus could not 
pull the bow of Ulysses.” The cheers were 
given as much for the characteristic quality 
of the confession as for the patness of the 
simile, 


Judge William H. Taft 


, ter to Austria and to Russia. 
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But if Judge Taft’s career has justified col- 
lege expectations, it has justified no less the 
promise of its parentage. His mother, a 
woman of character, culture and charm, was 
Miss Louise M. Torrey before she became 
Mrs. Taft. His father, the late Judge Al- 
phonso Taft, of Cincinnati, was a gentleman 
of the old school, a representative of con- 
science and high ideals at the bar and in 
politics, a member of Grant’s cabinet, and, 
later, of Arthur’s, who also served as minis- 
Four sons and 
one daughter, Mrs. W. A. Edwards, of San 
Diego, Cal., survive. The oldest, ex-Con- 
gressman Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, is 
the owner-editor of the Times-Star, a Re- 
publican paper of high character. The next 
brother is Judge William H. Taft. The third 


‘is Henry W. Taft, of New York, a lawyer 


who was nominated for Supreme Court Jus- 
tice on the Republican ticket at the last elec- 
tion, and who previously served on the 
School board by appointment of Mayor 
Strong. The fourth is Horace D. Taft, head 
master of a well-known boys’ school at 
Watertown, Conn., one of the men who, from 
love of it and aptitude for it, are giving to 
the profession of teaching its new -status, 
who are winning for it wider appreciation 
for its noble possibilities of influence and 
service. 

Of the brotbers, each in his own way so 
worthy of his parentage, and all united by 
the strongest bonds of family loyalty, Judge 
Taft’s career in outward resemblance is per- 
haps the closest to his father’s. But if he 
came young to public position, it is because 
he is the sort of man whom some office of 
trust is sure to seek. While still under thirty 
he was an assistant public prosecutor, and 
was prominent in the disbarment proceed- 
ings of Tom Campbell, the criminal lawyer, 
when, fifteen years ago, certain practices led 
to the great popular riots in Cincinnati. 
Later he was a collector of internal revenue 
and then served a term on the S_perior 
Court bench—Senator Foraker nominated 
him in the Republican convention—being re- 
elected for a second term. At a little over 
thirty President Harrison made him So- 
licitor-General of the Treasury, and then 
placed him on the bench of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, from which he has just been 
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ealled by President McKinley to the head- 
ship of the new Philippines’ commission. 
Judge Taft is also dean of the Cincinnati 
Law School’ faculty, proving one of its 
ablest and most popular instructors. The 
conspicuous mention of his name to succeed 
Dr. Dwight as President of Yale proves the 
place he holds in the confidence of his fellow 


_ alumni. In private life he is a home-keeping 


man. His wife was Miss Helen Herron, of 
Cincinnati. They have three children, two 
boys and a girl, to whom Judge Taft is de- 
voted. 

Of many incidents that might be given to 
illustrate the quality of the man one must 
suffice. During the Debs riots the strikers 
tied up the railroads of an Ohio district, 
stopping in particular the transit of coal 
from West Virginia. The fact that feeble 
(if any) attempts were made to suppress 
lawlesness or protect property and business 
stirred Judge Taft’s righteous indignation. 
One road of the section was in charge of his 
court through a receivership. With his mar- 
shal Judge Taft proceeded there—as not a 






ner is well known. ‘That it established 
a particularly judicious theory of sub- 
jects for operas is easily refuted. The argu- 
ments need not be repeated which set it 


’ ‘HE above-quoted declaration of Wag- 


aside. But I doubt whether the more studi-. 


ous auditors-of Wagner in or out of the opera 
houses, much less the enthusiastic throng 
who hear Wagner with nerves rather than 
with musical discretion, have fully noted two 
things directly of interest in connection with 
such a proclamation from their composer. 
The. first is the genial inconsistency with 
which Wagner himself treated such a motto. 
The second is the inconsistency—equally 
genial and acceptable—wherewith he deport- 
ed himself to another theory, growing out of 
the above broader one-—namely, his idea that 
the purely mythical and imaginative yield 
the stuff that should predominate in the lyric 


Wagner as Fabulist and Realist 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. 


few people warned him, at the peril of his 
life—held_ court, and arrested, convicted and 
sentenced one or two of the leaders, the only 
case of punisnment inflicted, it is said, as a 
result of the outbreak. 

This sketch has ‘been written to very poor 
purpose if it has not made it evident, without 
saying it, that in Judge Taft the President 
has selected, for the head of the commission 
that is to Americanize the Philippines, a 
man not only of knowledge, experience and 
ability, but of personal force. Vigorous with 
the vigor of only forty-two years, judicial in 
view but strong in initiative, where Judge 
Taft is things move and men act: His solid 
integrity will stand unshaken any assaults 
of political favoritism or of syndicate ex- 
ploitation of the natives. The President 
could have given no more binding pledge of 
the sincerity of a high, patriotic purpose in 
inaugurating his colonial policy than by com- 
mitting that policy to a man so representa- 
tive of American citizenship at its best and 
strongest. e 


Waterbury, Conn. © 


‘* Never would I choose a subject which a clever literary poet might equally well use for a spoken drama.”’— Wagner, 


drama. We hear a great deal (especially 
from those whe cannot read Wagner libretti 
in the original German) about the merits of 
Wagner’s works as idealistic dramas. We 
also hear not a little, from Wagnerissimi, of 
aspects of Wagrrer as a fabulist. We do not 
find so much current as to the wider and 
finer possibilities in literature of the com- 
poser’s topics for his scenarios; and as to 
Wagner as a realist, that point affords a bit 
of review work not yet summarized to stale- 
ness. 

To begin with, we will not make any dis- 
tinction between the seven works which 
Wagner distinctly styles “operas” and the 
six others that he designates “ music- 
dramas,” in surveying their merely literary 
possibilities. Group the thirteen. I cannot 
find a single member of either category, rang- 
ing through ali the series from his earliest 





Wagner as Fabulist and Realist 


and even immaturest work up to the culmi- 
nating fabric of “ Parsifal,” that stands for 
his use of materials not suitable to the hand 
of a poetical playwright. Furthermore, in 
certain instances, Wagner chose out precisely 
the subjects and even imitated the structural 
movement that poet-dramatists already had 
successfully developed. “The Love-Prohibi- 
tion; or, The Novice of Palermo” (‘ Die 
Liebesverbot ’’) had been “‘ used” by no less 
a “clever literary poet” than Shakespeare, 
in his “ Measure for Measure.” From “ Meas- 
ure for Measure” Wagner took plot and 
touches of dialog. In “ The Fairies” (“‘ Die 
Feen ”’), that other early and Weberish opera, 
which to-day we can hear only at Munich, 
Wagner selected a successful stage piece by 
a minor playwright, Gozzi. Certainly ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” jegend, as developed by 
various literary carpenters, or by Wagner’s 
own poem, would make a good and indeed 


highly pathetic spoken drama; and in one~- 


play form or another it is not a stranger to 
the stage. ‘‘ Rienzi’? was built up by Miss 
Mitford into a fairly strong poetical tragedy, 
not long ago “ omitted’ by robust actors. 
“Tannhiuser ” would be a capital scenario 
for a poet more skillful as a dramatist than 
was Wagner. The same thing is to be main- 
tained of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Take “ The Master- 
singers;” it only needs dressing-out by a 
fairly “ clever” poet of the spoken stage to 
be a charming theater-idyl of Germany, sure 
to “ take ” the public in the best class of pop- 
ular theater. And so we conclude the dis- 
tinetively operatic list of the composer’s pro- 
ductivity. ‘ 

You turn next to the music-dramas, with 
their larger bulk and fuller exposition of 
Wagnerian genius. Note the overtopping 
row of Nibelung dramas, and “ Tristan‘and 
Isolde ” and “ Parsifal,” and study their ma- 
terial. Not a single one fails in particularly 
suitable stuff for the Teutonic national, poet- 
ical, theater. Naturally they must. be more 
dexterously and theatrically used than Wag- 
ner’s disturbed perspectives allowed him. 
But the materials are adaptable readily. 
Some of them have had their spoken counter- 
parts. I confess that “ Rheingold” seems a 
difficult seenario to work up without music; 
but I suspect that Hauptmann, or even Ib- 
sen, would not come to dramatic shipwreck 
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in “ Rheingold.” ‘Do you know,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, “I would very much like to see 
Mrs. Todger’s notion of a wooden leg—if per- 
fectly agreeable.” I would very much like 
to see a Hauptmann “ Rheingold.” 

Altogether it seems as if Wagner found it 
excusable and an easier thing to theorize on 
operatic subjects than to embody his theory. 
We should not reproach him so much as ap- 
plaud his good sense in carrying on his colos- 
sal struggle, his tremendous effort to be the 
most original musical playwright of his time; 
not a little we should be gratified at his in- 
stinctive carelessness of one of his many 
pandects-Wagnerian, his slipping out of his 
eanons. 

And for the second point, above referred to, 
and subordinate to the theory already looked 
at: Wagner’s conviction that only the myth, 
the extra-earthly, the vague and supernat-: 
ural, should be set into the structure of an 
opera, as its groundwork of topic, is before 
us. Let us take the series of the operas and 
music-dramas cence more, but this time recog- 
nizing Wagner’s own distinctions, and even 
labels, in separating the one kind of work 
from the other... It is undoubtedly a fact that 
in the six, distinctively, music-dramas, 
“ Rheingold,” “The Valkyr,” ‘“ Siegfried,” 
‘Dusk of the Gods,” “ Tristan and Isolde” 
and “ Parsifal,” you have indeed myth as the 
predominant authority for localities, person- 
ages and events. But in at least five out of 
the seven operas, so styled, Wagner gives you 
librettos based on definite localities and in 
touch more or less essentially with real per- 
sonages and episodes; even to the quite his- 
torical. Indeed, what we may call the Wag- 
nerian pilgrim, in Europe, the man or woman 
delighting in visiting the variows spots asso- 
ciated with the Wagnerian lyric-drama, is a 
direct product of Wagner not as fabulist but 
as realist. 

The first sections of the Nibelung Tetralogy 
do not afford the Wagnerian pilgrim much 
local material or historic throb. We have fig- 
ures out of the Nibelungen Lied, rather than 
the gloomy history of pre-medieval Europe. 
As for actual localities, well, the Rhine, to be 
sure, flows along all through the Tetralogy 
and in part sums up its cataclystic end. But 
it is a prehistoric, an unreal Rhine. You can- 
not even see Siegfried journeying on it, any 
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more than you can locate the fire-hemmed 
rock of Briinnhilde. As for “ Tristan,” bar- 
ring that amusingly incorrect (if you are on 
a steamer in a gale not amusing) reference to 

‘“ornwall’s green strand,” and the fact that 
lie!) .u is by no means'‘a mythical place to 
parliamentarians, you have nothing but Ar- 
thurian legend and Teutonic epics for your 
basis. ‘ Parsifal,’” in its turn, cannot lead 
you to the lonely hight ‘“‘on the borders of 
Moorish Spain,” where flashed the porphyry 
towers of the Grailburg; nor will any ro- 
mancing Spanish shepherd guide you to the 
narcissi blooming about the spring of Kun- 
dry’s baptism. 

But it is Wagner as realist, in large meas- 
ure, in his operas, as soon as we omit ‘‘ The 
Fairies’? and the vague Norwegian coast 
that allows “The Flying Dutchman” to 
reach land. ‘“ Die Liebesverbot”’ is all Ital- 
ian Palermo, and Isabella and Frederick, its 
two chief actors, are decidedly flesh and 
blood, like everybody else in the libretto. 
“ Rienzi” is of course Roman history opera- 
tized; and were Rienzi himself an interesting 
tigure of Italian revolutionary effort in 1344- 
54, we might have Wagner pilgrims stepping 
piously about Rome, as at Eisenach or 
Nuremberg. ‘‘ Lohengrin’ carries you to 
no less true and extant an earthly locality 
than Antwerp. The doughty King Henry 
the Fowler is as veritable a personage as 
Rubens. The spot has long been shown to 
travelers on which, by the smoothly winding 
Scheldt, King Henry presided at many com- 
bats, in ‘“‘ Appeal to God” resembling that 
between Frederick of Telramund and Lohen- 
grin. In fact, it is interesting to observe 
that even if you eliminate Lohengrin’s super- 
natural relationships and swan-boats and so 
on, and make the Knight of the Swan into a 
mysterious but quite mundane champion, like 
Ivanhoe appearing to do battle for Rebecca 
(accused, like Elsa, of witchcraft), a poet can 
evolve a perfectly coherent and vigorous 
drama, with relatively few modifications in 
the action of it. 

In “ Tannhiiuser,”’ as every other traveler 
in the beaten track of German history 
knows, Wagner was nearly aS much a realist 
as a fabulist. What with the veritable Tann- 
hiiuser, and the veritable Wolfram, and the 
veritable Walther, and the veritable Land- 


graf of Thuringia, and the veritable Contest 
of Minstrels in the splendid Waxtburg, that 
you admire to-day—why, one can excuse some 
liberties with dates, and that Tannhiiuser’s 
connection with the Song Tournament really 
is less than legendary. We cannot find 
Wagner's saintly Princess Elizabeth in the 
famous Elizabeth of Wartburg, that unhappy 
aud pious wife of Louis the Miserly. But it 
is hard to separate the historic from the 
Wagner-made, in one’s going about Eisenach. 
By the by, not everybody, by any means, 
knows that there is the actual Cave of Venus, 
to be visited by you, if you can spend a little 
extra time and nourish your credulity; tho 
1 admit that the Cave is shallow in these 
matter-of-fact days, and needs your imagina- 
tion’s development of it. Still, there it is. 
Above all, when you are prowling about the 
Wartburg of an evening, and take the short 
cut down from the castle’s towering mass, 
and watch the last sunlight fall on it—and 
then find that your station is just about 
where Elizabeth would have waited for that 
band of penitents to pass her—why, you look 
about for her white-robed figure and listen 
for Wolfram’s melancholy harp! I renvem- 
ber one evening in Hisenach, when I sat 
alone, just at twilight, below the Wartburg. 
A band of students came down the path, 
singing half carelessly the Pilgrims’ Chorus. 
It was startling. And the Evening Star, too, 
was shining. 

In no work did Wagner so thoroughly cast 
away the theory of myth as in ‘“‘ The Master- 
singers.” He has so definitely built up that 
admirable opera on the.history of Nurem- 


berg’s quiet burgher life, he has so “ locat-- 


ed” its movement that a new elass of visit- 
ors has been added to the old regiment of 
travelers who spent their week or fortnight 
in Nuremberg because it is the most pictur- 
esque town in Germany, because of its gra- 
cious art-story. because it is the city of the 
masterpieces and the homes of Diirer, of Vis- 
scher, of Kraft and of all that golden register 
of an esthetic epoch. In Nuremberg the real- 
ism of Wagner is perfected. Hans Sachs’s 
house is as extant as the Burg. The pleasant 
meadow-tract outside the walls is the scene 


of those lively and often crowded public 
meetings of the Mastersingers, where a Wal- 
ther von Stolzing might have won an Eva 

















Pogner indeed—had that part of the libretto 
offered us a rorhantic fact. (Unluckily it isn’t 
such—tho Wagner has given us in it the ker- 
nel of:the old story, most likely quite true, of 
the conditions under which Quentin Massys, 
the Flemish painter, won his wife, despite 
the whole Painters’ Guild of Antwerp.) As 
for Hans Sachs, Sixtus Beckmesser and 
many more of the serious-minded Company 
of Mastersingers, have we not their pictures, 
and letters and songs, their pedantic formu- 
laries for making lyrics—all as true as heart 
could desire? Last, but not least (as I have 
had occasion lately to point out in a special 
article elsewhere), you meet in Nuremberg 
the most Wagnerian and Niirnbergish of all 
~ real” relics, the old Church of St. Kather- 


ine, on which the curtain of the opera is lift- 
ed and our attention céntered during a whole 
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Washington Atter a Century. 


By Joseph Cook. 
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act of Wagner's music-making. Many trav- 
elers to Niirnberg, especially if American 
Wagnerites, do not know of St. Katherine’s 
as an extant edifice, and it is, indeed, hidden 
in the town and neglected by the Niirnberg 
city fathers even to forlornity. But it is an 
able-bodied old structure. Before long it 
may be put into becoming order again—a sig- 
nal proof that Wagner’s sense of the homely 
and absolutely human appeal in. a music- 


work was quite as clear and practical as was 


all his notion of the supremacy of fable and ° 
legend for the warp of a libretto. The incon- 
sistent Wagner is as interesting a topic of re- 
search as the illogical Wagner; and in both 
aspects the composer managed to produce 
some of his most characteristic musical elab- 
orations and richest fabrics of harmony and 
scene. 

New Yorxk-Crry. 


DEAL son of Liberty and Law 


And Father of safe Freedom ! 
He walks the blood-stained ways 


Ai Valley Forge. 


Still he prays 


The unformed nation as an infant saw. 

Ripe senates from his insight wisdom draw; 
New. times exalt and ciarify his praise. 

A hundred years he bears remorseless gaze 

Of History, which finds in him no flaw. 

His forehead broad has radiance from the light 
Which falls uvon it from the Great White Throne: 
His wisdom was his Maker’s, not his own: 

Irom God his sword and balanced word had might; 
Our measure cf a man whom nothing mars, 


Nor less than angel now among the stars. 


As his wide wings ascend the solemn sky, 


His hand yet sows the earth with precious seed, 
And signaJs guidance as the nations need. 
He joins the immortal starry choir on high 
Which teacheth measure to man’s liberty. 
The foresight of the seraphs is his creed, 
A service of the cherubim his deed. 
And Freedom’s martyred souls in majesty 
Stand with him in the constellations vast, 
And ask how long man’s lawlessness wili last. 
He sees yet fainished earth beneath him roll 
And knows what Cosmic Rain and Ray and Soul 
Can give it harvests and its hosts unite 
With bliss like his in Loyalty and Light. 


Boston, Mass. 
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By A. L. 


OU would never believe unless you had 
Y seen the garden of Celeste how many 
flowers could be grown in so small a 
space. The house itself was tiny and only 
had two rooms, a fact in which Celeste took 
comfort, as it gave so much more room for 
her garden that it almost made it seem big 
when you compared it with the other village 
gardens; but it looked tiny enough when you 
looked at it nestling against the stone wall 
which surrounded the grounds of the cha- 
teat. 
It was to this same wall that Celeste mod- 
estly ascribed all her success with her flow- 
ers. 


“For look,” she would say, “ with this 
wall to keep off the north winds and nothing 
at all to keep off the sun, how can the dear 
flowers do otherwise than blossom !” 

But the neighbors knew that it was" 


through her own efforts that the little place 
was so bright that even the gardener at the 
chateau condescended to be interested in it, 
yearly sending her slips and seeds. Celeste 
was a simple soul, but about her flowers she 
had real genius, and had evolved a rotation 
of crops that would have done a horticul- 
tural paper proud, and kept her garden 
bright with flowers from early Spring until 
frost. Flowers were the passion of Celeste 
and also a part of her religion, as the flowers 
that Sunday after Sunday were placed at 
the feet of the blessed Virgin could testify. 

But dear as her flowers were to her, Ce- 
leste was ever ready to give them to the sick 
or to those who loved them; indeed, so lav- 
ish was she with them that in June and 
August almost the whole village blossomed 
with her flowers, bunches of them in the 
windows and stuck into the bodices of the 
young girls. 

There was one house where Celeste’s flow- 
ers never went, not becausé she had not re- 
peatedly offered them there, but because 
nothing would make her neighbor Jacques 
like Celeste or accept her flowers. It was 
strange how he hated her garden. When 
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half the village would stroll down of au 
evening to see the gay little garden, Jacques 
would sit on his porch with his back turned 
to it, only moving to shake the ashes vigor- 
ously out of his pipe as near as possible to 
her fence, hoping that a stray wind might 
sprinkle them to a damaging extent over 
her flowers. Simple Celeste, however, would 
only say, “I am sure that it is the good 
tobacco ashes that keep. the green worms 
from off my dear rose-bush just under friend 
Jacques’s porch.” 

Every one knew how much her neighbor 
hated her flowers, though no one knew why, 
and so morose was he that the villagers 
came to call Celeste the sun and Jacques 
the shade. Jacques was somewhat of a utili- 
tarian and it may have been that his nature 
could not bear the sight of so much energy 
wasted on the purely esthetic side of life. 
Perhaps had his neighbor cultivated, pota- 
toes he might have shown some interest in 
her crops.. The more the .villagers admired 
the garden, the more his soul raged, until at 
last there grew up in his slow mind a scheme 
to deprive Celeste of her garden. 

It was one day in early spring, the gar- 
dener from the chateau had carried Celeste 
some cuttings that she might root them in 
her house. As Celeste stood at her door 
reiterating her thanks while the gardener 
passed out of her gate, she saw her neigh- 
bor Jacques turn down to his gate to speak to 
the gardener. 

* Now what could Jacques want of speak- 
ing to the gardener?’ queried, Celeste. 
“‘ Perhaps the good Lord has turned his heart 
and he will himself grow these flowers. Ah! 
how fine that would be, two gardens side 
by side.” And carried away by the ardor 
of that thought Celeste was almost tempted 
to offer Jacques at once some of her cuttings. 
But she had been too often rebuffed to be 
encouraged only by fancy. ‘!I may be 
wrong,” said Celeste, closing her door. 

She began to think that after all Jacques 
had experienced that miraculous change of 
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heart when she saw him a day or two later 
carefully digging up the ground in the cen- 
ter of his small patch. Celeste was on tip- 
toe with excitement. Jacques laboriously 
turned the sod and carefully broke into small 
pieces the clods of upturned earth; then he 
dug in some manure collected from the street 
and raked it all smooth with a brand new 
rake. For what use had Jacques ever had 
for a rake before! After that he walked 
to the porch, and yes, actually, he came out 
with a plant in his spade. Jacques dug the 
hole, measuring the roots with the handle 
of the spade. Celeste smiled; it was such 
an amateurish way of planting, though per- 
haps a safe one. When the plant was well 
set in she could control herself no longer, 
and filling her big watering pot, she stepped 
with it to the fence. 

“T am sure, Jacques, your plant will like 
a big drink of water and I thought you 
might borrow my watering pot.” Jacques 
looked at her beaming face and at the water- 
ing pot, and then almost as if he could not 
help it, he took it and gave the plant the 
water. 

“Ah!” said Celeste, leaning over the 
fence, “I see it is a horse-chestnut; that is 
a fine tree and what a noble center it will 
make to your garden. I will leave the water- 
ing pot here,” said Celeste, as Jacques 
handed it over, “by the side of the fence 
and then you can reach over and get it when 
you want it. It will do for both of us.” 

The horse-chestnut thrived, indeed nothing 
could have died that was treated with such 
care. Morning and night Jacques bent over 
it, even Celeste herself could not have been 
mere faithful in her devotion. But the-horse- 
chestnut remained the sole ornament of 
Jacques’s garden and was not followed, as 
Celeste had hoped, by an array of flowers. 
Still those might come later; who could tell, 
when one had made a beginning, and the 
horse-chestnut itself was very pretty. 

As the summer drew on the chestnut, 
which was at least six feet tall when Jacques 
planted it, began to throw a dense shade 
across Celeste’s garden. é 

“Ah! Jacques,” said Celeste, “your tree 
is going to give me just the shade I need for 
my phloxes. Poor things! they have never 


done as well as I hoped to have them, for 
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the blazing sun was too much for them; now 
they will be fine.” 

It certainly did shade the phloxes and per- 
haps they did better for the shade, as Celeste 
asserted they did, but by autumn the horse- 
chestnut not only shaded the bed where the 
phloxes were, but had begun to encroach 
still further on the little plot. 

Father Doremy, the village priest, was the 
first one to speak of it to Celeste, though 
there had already been much gossip through 
the village about this new meanness of 
Jacques. The Father had come to Celeste 
for an extra offering of flowers for Sunday, 
which was baptismal Sunday, and where but 
in Celeste’s garden could they get the beau- 
tiful white lilies that looked so well in the 
font ? 

“Your neighbor’s tree is growing to be too 
1all for-your garden, Celeste, is it not ? We 
must ask him to trim its top a little,” said 
Father Doremy. 

“Oh, no!” said Celeste, “it would be too 
bad to ask such a thing, Father; you should 
see how fond the poor man is of it. All his 
spare time he works over it, and it was 
really very pretty when it had a few blos- 
soms on it; next year it will be very grand. 
Besides, it makes such a nice shade for me 
to sit under when I am tired in the hot sun, 
and if it grows big, why, you know there are 
flowers that like the shade. No, no, Father, 
let it be; I think it will be a means of salva- 
tion ¢0 the poor man. It makes one love 
one’s fellow men more to love the flowers 
of the good God.” 

But Father Doremy was not so well satis- 
fied as to the means of salvation that 
Jacques had chosen as was Celeste, and he 
took occasion to remonstrate with Jacques’ 
for the ‘way in which he was shutting off the 
sun from Celeste’s garden. Not that he be- 
gan at once to remonstrate. Oh, no! Father 
Doremy had not been twenty years over the 
village for nothing. He knew well by what 
devious paths the smallest shadow of re- 
proof must be conveyed to the erring flock. 
He found Jacques one evening on his porch 
and Father Doremy talked with so much in- 
terest of Jacques’s work, which was carpen- 
tering, that even Jacques became amiable. 
But all the Father’s diplomacy seemed 
wasted when he spoke of the tree and the 
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shadow it was throwing on Celeste’s garden. 
Jacques said he had a right to plant his 
place as he wished. Why shouldn’t he have 
a handsome tree? People could always 
move if they wanted to. And not all the 
Father could say in expostulation or persua- 
sion would move him one iota. 

“*I think,” said the Father to himself, as 
he walked down the village street, ‘“ that 
horse-chestnut is more like the green bay 
tree of the wicked.” When the frosts came 
Jacques protected his tree for the winter. 
He even put a wrapping around the lower 
part of the trunk lest some mischievous rab- 
bit should take a fancy to try his teeth on 
it; and in his leisure moments he built an 
elaborate wooden guard as a _ safeguard 
against the winter storms. 

Celeste put her flowers to bed for the win- 
ter also, using some of the leaves of the 
horse-chestnut to tuck them up in. Then she 
began her window garden and:as she noticed 
the shadow of the branches of Jacques’s tree 
fall across her window, she breathed a sigh 
of relief. “It might have been an ever- 
green,” she said to herself. 

When the sping came on the garden and 
the horse-chestnut began together. The 
horse-chestnut was taken out of its winter 
clothes and grew at an amazing rate. 
Jacques began to take a sullen pride in its 
growth and as he sat upon his steps and 
watched the dark shadow grow over Ce- 
leste’s garden his face wore what was al- 
most a look of pleasure. 

And Celeste--perhaps the tree began to 
cast a shadow over her heart also. There 
was-a great deal of work to be done in the 
little garden that spring; much transplant- 
ing, for the tree shaded so much of the 
ground that plants that had come up for 
years in the same place had to be moved 
to the lessening sunny corners. Some of 
them died from the change, dying of home 
sickness, Celeste thought. So many were 
disturbed from their accustomed blooming 
that the baleful effect of Jacques’s tree was 
quite noticeable on the garden. But still 
Celeste did not complain even when sympa- 
thizing neighbors shook their heads over his 
selfishness. It was hardest of all that she 
had this year no lilies in bloom for the Feast 
of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 


it was the first time in so many years that 
Celeste’s white lilies had not been set at the 
feet of the Virgin. 

Jacques was more than ever avoided, while 
Geleste’s uncomplaining cheerfulness made 
her more loved, if possible, than before. 
Father Doremy used to think she was grow- 
ing flowers of the heart. 

Now, because we are all apt to feel that 
divine justice is meted out according to hu- 
man ideas, the whole village said “It was a 
punishment from the good God” when 
Jacques, falling from a house where he was 
working, was brought home with a com- 
pound fracture of the leg. Who could be 
found to take care of him ? Father Doremy 
ransacked the village in vain. Never agree- 
able, the pain and enforced idleness had 
made Jacques unbearable. They would see 
that he did not starve, but no one could be 
found to stay with him. There was Celeste, 
but even the Father hesitated; that seemed 
too much for any Christian to do. But Celeste 
went, in spite of the persuasions to the con- 
trary from her neighbors, in spite of Father 
Doremy’s refusal to ask her to, and in spite 
of the swearing and anger that all ‘her first 
attempts at alleviating his condition were 
received with byJacques. And she persevered 
day after day, week after week; even for 
mouths did Celeste quietly give up every- 
thing to nursing Jacques. Her garden suf- 
fered for lack of care, but never her patient, 
and such seeds of patience, gentleness and 
kindness as she sowed were destined to bring 
forth some flowers, if not so abundantly as 
in her garden. 

Ii was such a thankless task, even the vil- 
lagers thought that she showed too mean a 
spirit; and as for Jacques, he maintained 
his sullenness in silence. All the weeks Ce- 
leste was with him, day after day, his re- 
marks to her could have been counted on her 
fingers. He got well. Both the doctor and 
Father Dotemy told him Celeste’s nursing 
had saved his leg, but he never answered 
them one word. When he was once more 
out on his back porch, smoking his pipe. 
Celeste felt that her labor was over. She 
said to him, looking across at her neglected 
flowers, ‘‘They need me more than you do 
now, Jacques.” That evening was perhaps 
the hardest time of all for Celeste. Jacquea 
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seemed to be in no wise affected by all her 
labor for him. Her garden was a tangle 
of rank growth and weeds and the horse- 
chestnut shaded more than ever. There are 
no souls so unselfish that they do not at 
times fall into profound discouragement over 
the apparent uselessness of their sacrifices, 
and it is one of the satisfactory things in 
this life when a visible reward comes after 
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moments of such despondency. It was early 
Sunday morning, and Father Doremy, enter- 
ing the little church to make preparations 
for the early mass, found Celeste decorating 
the altar with what, from their abundance, 
seemed all the flowers left in her garden. 
She turned her beaming face toward the 
priest as he entered: ‘“ It is a thank offering, 
Father; Jacques has cut down his tree.” 
New Lonpon, Conn. 


Salt Lake. 


By Ralph §S. Tarr, 


ProFgssor OF PuysicaAL GEOGRAPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


VERY year thousands of visitors jour- 
K ney to Salt Lake City. If they have 
made the journey on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway they have enjoyed the 
grand views in the wonderful cafions, the 
ascent ‘of the mountain passes and the 
glimpses of the barren desert of Hastern 
Utah. After the journey across the heated 
desert the descent into the garden spot 
which the Mormons have created along the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake is refreshing. 
The change of scene is like magic, and it 
seems as if one had entered an entirely dif- 
ferent climate. : 

There are many things of interest—the 
city itself, the Mormon buildings, the irri- 
gation system by which the desert has been 
reclaimed, the barren salt marshes skirting 
the lake and the salt vats upon them, the 
lake itself salter than the waters of the 
ocean, and, by no means least, the swim in 
the tepid lake waters, so dense that one 
floats in spite of himself. 

These and so many other things draw the 
attention of the visitor so fully that it seems 
hardly necessary to. find anything else of in- 


terest; yet the geological history of the re-- 


gion has been so remarkable, and a part of 


the evidence of it is so plainly seen, that it. 


seems a pity so many should visit the re- 
gion and return from it without knowing 
something about it. 

This history has been carefully worked 
out and clearly described by Profesor Gil- 
bert, of the National Geological Survey, in 
the Second Annual Report of the United 


States Geological Survey and later in Mono- 
graph 1 of the same survey; but even before 
he studied the region the main facts were 
known. Indeed the evidence is so clear that 
the residents themselves have understood it. 

The Great Salt Lake is a very shallow 
but extensive sheet of water on the surface 
of a desert plain. Surrounding it in part 
are mountain ranges, themselves barren and 
desolate. The lake is nestled in the bottom 
of a true basin without outlet, a part of the 
Great Basin. So slight is the rainfall that 
the basin cannot fill and overflow to the 
sea. The rain water evaporates in the dry 
air,-and the streams that flow down from 
the mountains suffered the same fate even 
before the Mormons came to spread their 
waters out over the land to transform it 
from desert to garden. 

Each stream on the land gathers a lit- 
tle salt on its journey, and since this can- 
not evaporate as the water does, it remains 
behind. From the mountains and from the 
light rains of the desert enough water is sup- 
plied to transform a part of the plain to a 
lake; but in the dry air the evaporation is 
so great that only a small part of the sup- 
ply remains to form the lake. Thus little 
by little the lake water receives its supply 
of salt, and therefore becomes salter and 
salter. This is the cause of most salt lakes. 

But the Great Salt Lake has not always 
been salt. From almost any point in Salt 
Lake City and along the shores of the lake 
one can easily detect lines extending along 
the mountain slopes. They are essentially 
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horizontal, and extend one above the other 
in parallel belts. It is easy to visit some of 
these lines, in fact, some of them may be 
reached by the electric cars. Upon exam- 
ination they are found to be in the main 
gravel terraces, linear, flat-topped benches 
on the mountain flanks, reaching the moun- 
tains in the rear and ending in the opposite 
direction in a steep terrace slope. They are 
made of sand and gravel with water-worn 
and well rounded pebbles. Where streams 
come down from the mountain the terraces 
broaden markedly, and in places they are 
partly replaced by steep cliffs of rocks on 
sonie projecting spur of the mountain. Such 
cliffs are usually faced by a narrow terrace 
of gravel. 

The cowboys riding over these terraces 
recognized them as beaches; early explor- 
ers also referred to them as evidence of 
former higher water in the Salt Lake basin; 
and Gilbert, as a result of his careful study 
of them, proved that this interpretation was 
correct. Any who wish to know the details 
of this history must refer to Gilbert’s works 


previously mentioned; and I may add that 
his account of his studies is so clearly and 
beautifully written that any educated man 
can read and understand his description. 
These ancient shore lines are almost as 


perfect as one would find along the coast of 
one of our Great Lakes if the waters.could 
’ be withdrawn from it, so as to reveal not 
only the beaches and cliffs that rise above 
water, but also the wave-built forms below. 
The broad terraces opposite the streams 
are deltas, the narrow terraces are beaches, 
bars and spits, while the cliffs represent the 
cutting work of the waves on exposed 
points. In the arid climate they have wasted 
away so slightly that they stand to-day in al- 
most as much perfection of form as when 
the waters first withdrew from them. One 
cannot mistake their meaning. They tell of 
a former great lake to which Gilbert has 
given the name Lake Bonneville, in recog- 
nition of the work of the explorer Bonne- 
ville. 

When this expanded ancestor of Great 
Salt Lake reached its highest stage it over- 
flowed across Red Roek Pass, through 
Marsh Creek Valley into the Columbia, and 
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its waters were fresh. The area of Lake 
Bonneville was then about 19,750 square 
miles, and its maximum depth about 1,050 
feet, the present Mormon temple now stand- 
ing where the water was 850 feet deep and 
the entire lowland in the neighborhood of 
Salt Lake City being under water. 

The tiers of shore lines, together with 
other phenomena of the region, show that 
this stage of rise to a place of overflow was 
but one of a succession of events in the re- 


-cent geological history of the region. In the 


first place the basin was dry and contained 
little, if any, water. The basin then began 
to fill; but the water did not rise to a point 
of overflow. Another period of aridity suc- 
ceeded this, until the basin was again near- 
ly, if not entirely, dry. Then came the rise, 
which continued until the rim of the basin 
was reached and an overflow to the sea es- 
tablished. Since then the climate has been 
growing progressively more arid even to the 
very present. “In fact, it seems from good 
evidence that the lake is still diminishing in 
area, 

Little can be said about the time involved 
in these changes. Gilbert finds evidence 
that the first arid period was longer than 
either of the two succeeding periods of arid- 
ity, and that the second was longer than 
the present arid period, while the first rise 
of water appears to have lasted fully five 
times as long as the second during which 
the lake overflowed. What this means in 
years cannot be stated; but it is doubtless 
to be estimated in tens of thousands of 
years. The last rise cannot have been far 
in the past, for the shore lines which record 


_it are now so distinct; and all of the 


changes belong to the recent stages of geo- 
logical history. 

Nor can we at present tell much about the 
reason for these remarkable changes in cli- 
mate. The rise of the lake waters repre- 
sents either a period of greater rainfall, or 
lessened evaporation, or both; for it tells 
of the transformation of a desert region of 
interior drainage to one of sufficient rain- 
fall, or sufficiently diminished evaporation, 
to permit of overfiow to the sea. Not only 
do we find evidence of vast changes of cli- 
mate here, but other desert regions, both 
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in the Great Basin and in other parts of the 
world, tell of similar changes. Enough evi- 
(lence has been accumulated here and else- 
where to prove that the climate of many 
regions which we know is different now 
from what it was in the past, and to give fair 
basis for prediction that it will be differ- 
ent still in the future. 

Whether these changes are due to varia- 
tion in Jand level, to the formation or re- 
moval of land barriers which interfere with 
free movement of wind currents, to the 
changes in ccean currents or to other pure- 
ly geographic variations, or whether they 
are to be ascribed to astronomical causes 
of known or unknown origin cannot be 
settled now. Hypotheses are not lacking, 
and each hypothesis has its advocates; but 
all are hypotheses still. Man has lived for 
too short a time on the earth, and the 
knowledge of fact that he has acquired is 
far too limited, to warrant any conclusion 
upon this as upon many other large ques- 
tions. The fact of change in climate must 
be accepted as a fact amply proved; the 
cause of the change must remain among the 
great problems for the future to solve. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
changes in the climate of the Salt Lake re- 
gion harmonize with the climatic changes 
that have been worked out by the studies 


of the glacial deposits of the East. There 


were two notable advances of the ice as 
there were two notable rises of the lake 
waters. Not only this, but there is known 
to have been extensive glaciation among 
the mountains of the West; and, moreover, 
that this glaciation occurred at the same 
time that the lakes were higher. This sug- 
gests that whatever caused the glaciation 
of the glacial period also caused the rise in 
the lakes. Heavier precipitation in the 
form of snow among the mountains, and 
lessened evaporation because of the cold, 
would suffice to account for the rise in the 


lake; but this does not remove the difficulty 


of accounting for the changes, for what 
caused the heavier precipitation in the form 
of snow and the greater cold ? 
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There is evidence of other interesting 
changes in conditions registered in this 
field. During this lake history volcanoes 
belched forth lava and ashes, and some of 
them have been active so recently that 
their cones and lava flows are still fresh, as 
if just formed. At present there are no ac- 
tive voleanoes within a radius of thousands 
of miles. There is also evidence that the 
level of “the land has changed perceptibly 
since the water left the last beaches. If the 
basin should again fill, the water level 
would not coincide with the beaches pre- 
viously formed. They have been deformed 
and broken here and there so that they are 
no longer horizontal, as they were when 
built. That is the say, the mountain growth 
had not ceased when the lake beaches were 
built. 

Such facts as these teach us that the 
earth is unstable and the seat of change. 
What we see to-day is not what would have 
been seen in the past, nor probably what 
will be witnessed in the future. The maze 
of evidence of such changes is constantly 
being increased as time passes, and as the 
work of the army of investigators proceeds 
into new regions and increases in detail in 
better known sections. The facts that are 
gathered cannot always be understood nor 
their full meaning be interpreted, and this 
sometimes seems discouraging to those who 
are working and discovering them; but lit- 
tle by little the earth history is being inter- 
preted, and every year sees progress made. 
Many more facts are needed, and many 
men are patiently gathering them. When 
the facts are all in the explanation. will be 
at hand; but until that time we must rest 
content to allow some things to be mystery. 
When the deposits of glaciers all over the 
world have been carefully studied, and the 
changes in climate of all the arid lands of 
the continents have been fully determined, 
we may hope that even the mystery of the 
transformation of temperate regions to ice 
fields and of arid deserts to lake-dotted, 
verdure-covered lands will cease to rank as 
mystery. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


living men, when there were no an- 

nual exhibitions and no one with pre- 
tensions to taste thought of collecting Ameri- 
ean pictures, what would have been thought 
of buying them as an investment ? Yet last 
year witnessed the dispersion of the Clarke 
collection and the Evans sale is now in prog- 
ress. It will be remembered that the Clarke 
pictures, numbering nearly four hundred, 
brought about $235,000, and before this ap- 
pears ip print the financial result of the 
‘Evans sale of two hundred and seventy pic- 
tures by over one hundred artists will be 
known. A result no less important to Mr. 
William T. Evans, long and honorably 
known as the giver of a prize at the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society and as a prominent 
buyer of American pictures, will be oppor- 
tunity to profit by the experience and culture 
gained through past purchases to bring to- 
gether a new collection representing his 
present taste. However, there were oppor- 
tunities in the past decades, as there are 
now, which will never be repeated. Inness, 
Wyant and Homer Martin have become 
“Old Masters,” and the collection just dis- 
persed was rich in the shimmering lights 
and cloud-enveloped hills of Wyant and the 
subdued, synthetic color of Martin’s land- 
scapes, tho the examples of Inness are 
not of the very first importance. Other 
treasured canvases were landscapes by Mr. 
D. W. Tryon, now held as first of living na- 
ture painters, subtle, scholarly, equal, fin- 
ished and true, and coast-marines by Mr. 
Winslow Homer. 

Mr. Evans had devoted a room in his home 
to the fascinating work of Mr. F. S. Church, 
who, if his knowledge and thoroughness 
equalled his originality in dainty conceits, 
would command the most serious attention. 
There could hardly be sharper contrast than 
between his compositions and the charming 
nude called “ Reflections,” by the late Mr. 
Fitz, which has become for those who know 
it a permanent possession among choice 
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N OT further away than the birthday of 


memories, and Mr. Thayer’s “ Young 
Woman,” strong, free and noble, an elevated 
conception of womanhood rendered in har- 
monious color. These two are chief among 
the figure paintings. 

Other easel pictures recall our debt to the 
present movement toward mural painting, as 
giving incentive to large conceptions and 
broader technic. The pretty canvases by 
Mr. Mowbray and Mr. H. O. Walker would 
have given no hint of their powers as dis- 
closed at the Congressional Library and at 
the Appellate Court in this city were they 
judged by easél pictures alone. To pass from 
an exhibition like this to the home-like Na- 
tional Arts Club, where this month’s display 
brings together photographs of mural paint- 
ing, is to feel“the great progress art is mak- 
ing in this country. 

The Appellate Court, by the way, opened 
in January on Madison Square, should be 
made a Mecca of Art lovers, since the archi- 
tect has decorated his exquisitely finished 
building with noble mural paintings by 
Messrs. Blashfield, Mowbray, Walker and 
others and has made his building a complete 
and balanced whole, including stained win- 
dows, mosaics, onyx and even furnishings, 
as wood carvings and rugs, in his harmoni- 
ous design. In honesty of construction it 
emulates the Congressional Library as well 
as in decorations, and the architect turned 
back into the treasury an unexpended bal- 
ance of $60,000 from the appropriation of 
$1,000,000. 

Gocd as was the general average of Mr. 
Evans’s selections, the standard is less high 
than in the sixty-fifth annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
now in progress in Philadelphia. If one is 
tempted again to ask why the best Ameri- 
can pictures constantly gravitate to the 
Philadelphia Academy when most of the art- 
ists are resident in New York, the answer 
may be found in confession of the wise fore- 
sight, the human kindliness and the good 

judgment, of the management. ' Following 











American Pictures at Home 


the annual International Exhibition at Pitts- 
burg, it attracts foreign canvases, which add 
to the solid interest, tho they do not form 
the fundamental attraction or account for 
uniform excellence, and it is not too careful 
to have everything new, as if a good paint- 
ing could not bear a second interrogation be- 
fore another tribunal. The strength of the 
exhibition does not lie in the display pic- 
tures like the great Salon canvas by Mr. 
I. M. Du Mond called “ Nero’s Circus; ” nor 
in the “art for art’s sake” pictures, where 
color scheme, original lighting or novel and 
brilliant handling are primary considera- 
tions, as in the work of Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Benson or Mr. Breckenridge; nor in the 
satisfactory foreign contingent; nor even in 
the landscapes, marines or thoughtful deco- 
rative painting or sculpture which aid to 
balance and perfect the whole. It is in seri- 
ous portraiture, so good amd from so many 
sources, that it seems as if an upspringing 
of portrait painters of the first rank were 
to be the note of this period, of American 
art as our landscape painters led the world 
in the past decades. 

A canvas where the ideal blends with por- 
traiture, a center of diverse and opposed 
opinions, is a large upright oval whereon 
Mr. Geo. De Forest: Brush has painted again, 
this time in Florence, his family—five chil- 
dren with the mother. It is surrounded, by 
a broad frame of Italian carving, itself an 
exhibit. Since the early days when Mr. 
Brush painted Indian life, its fleeting history 
and its nature-kinship, with minute, perhaps 
hard, modeling in human bronze (as seen in 
the Evans collection), his family has been 
his chief theme. Sometimes he has rendered 
it like a Dutch genré picture of the great 
period, sometimes with Italian formal bal- 
ance, grace and stateliness, recalling the 
Holy Families. This last canvas is of the 
latter character. A bambino-swathed baby 
stands in the lap of the mother, whose green 
and blue garments, echoed in the landscape 
background, give the key to the color 
scheme. The dearest, most naive little girls 
in single-toned, simple draperies fill the gar- 
den seat at right and left, and a boy’s head 
appears in the second plane. Let those who 
care nothing for subtlest expression of child- 
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loves and mother-loves say that this picture 
fails to combine technic and intellect and 
leaves the spectator cold. A human interest 
is great and enduring and, though one would 
wish certain passages richer in tone and 
color quality, the whole suggests noble pur- 
pose and achievement. 

Mr. Sargent, easily first of pure portrait- 
ists, may fairly wish to be judged by his 
portrait of the President of Bryn Mawr. The 
masterly painting of the face and hands 
complement.each other; the womanly char- 
acter is not told by the strong, scholarly face 
alone, but a part of the story is left to the 
delicate and nervous hands, and there is 
dignity and power under the scholar’s gown. 
Miss Beaux’s great portrait of ‘“‘ Mother and 
Daughter,” the gold medal picture from 
Pittsburg, with its suave, firm brush work, 
graceful pose and composition and agreeable 
color, commands almost equal admiration. 
Mr. Caliga, revealing unexpected ability in a 
portrait of Mr. Joseph K. Hayes ; Mr. 
Marsh in his decorative ‘“‘ Mother and Child,” 
and Mr. Weir in his portrait of the same 
title; Mr. Simmons, Mr. Chase, Mr. Loeb, 
rendering well the mysterious melancholy 
of Mr. Lang; Mr. Dessar showing the weight 
of state cares upon our chief, Mr. Croker, in 
a masterly full length; Mr. Tack in his study 
portrait of Cable; Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Eakins 
in “The Roll of the Dean ’’—these are some 
of the portrait painters who are fit to form 
one school with Mr. Sargent and Miss Beaux. 

Were it not best to restrict’ comments to 
the dominant note of the exhibition and of 
the decade of American painting, it would 
be a pleasure to speak of the decorative 
thought of Miss Clements, Mr. Bell, Mr. Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Weir;. of Mr. Winslow 
Homer’s blue “Gulf Stream,” cruel with 
sharks; of the many new men and women 
“ arriving,” many of them products of the 
Academy schools, as Miss Esté, Miss Mul- 
ford, Mr. Rook, Mr. Morrice, Mr. Walden 
and Mr. Shinn, and Mr. Tanner, already ar- 
rived; and of Mr. Ochtman’s leap from stud- 
ies to great landscapes, where Mr. Tryon 
holds calm pre-eminence. But this is the 
hour of capable painting and it counts most 
just pow in the dignified presentment of the 
men and women of to-day. 


New York Crry. 








































F you happen to be riding your bicycle on 
Massachusetts avenue about. eleven 
o’clock in the morning, you will hear 

the whirr of wheels, the sound of a warn- 
ing gong, and then an automobile. with a 
buggy top will whizz by and turn up New 
Jersey avenue to the capitol. The man who 
holds the lever and who is acting as his 
own engineer and coachman is about to ex- 
change his seat in the automobile for a seat 
in the United States Senate. When the capi- 
tol is reached, the automobile will halt in 
front of the Senate Chamber and will stay 
there until Senator Wolcott is ready to go 
home in the afternoon. All of which means, 
of course, that Senator Wolcott thinks it his 
duty to give a new impulse to the wheels of 
enterprise, and that, as a good financier, he 
wishes to avail himself of the latest and best 
form of circulating medium. 

This last week in the Senate has been a 
week for golden-mouthed and silver-tongued 
eloquence, as might have been expected 
when the Fiancial bill came up for con- 
sideration and the old question of standards 
was a matter of debate. Then there has 
been a kind of half gold and half silver bi- 
metallic eloquence, which has been repre- 
sented by those who still believe in the 
double standard or the possibility of a ratio 
fixed by international agreethent. A good 
many of the speeches have a familiar ring 
and carry us back to the campaign of ’96. 
International bimetallism has had an ear- 
nest, consistent and independent advocate in 
Senator Chandler, and his absorption day 
after day in the Clark investigation case has 
not prevented him from preparing and de- 
livering an elaborate speech on the Senate 
bill, in which he spoke very plainly to his 
Republican associates. 

“The passage of this bill without adequate rec- 
ognition of the desire and the determination of 
the American people that silver shall be re- 
monetized is a defiance of the Republican plat- 
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form of 1896, and without such recognition in 
the bill I cannot give it my vote.” 

Senator Chandler entreated the leaders of 
the party “not to burden us with gold mo- 
nometallism, but to renew, in unmistakable 
language, our oft-repeated pledges to re- 
monetize silver.” Senator Chandler is en- 
tirely consistent with previous utterances in 
this direction. Senator Elkins was un- 
doubtedly right ‘in saying that Senator 
Chandler’s speech would not be circulated 
very extensively by the Republican National 
Committee. But Senator Chandler made it 
evident that he wds an uncompromising foe 
to Bryanism. And it is not likely either 
that the Democratic National Committee will 
circulate his speech in an unabridged edi- 
tion. ; 

With the exception that an automobile has 
no tongue and Senator Wolcott has a very 
facile one, the eloquence of that Senator is 
very much like the machine he rides; it has 
an electric impulse, runs easily up hill and 
down hill, warns opponents to keep out of 
the way and carries you right along with it. 
If Senator Chandler’s plea for bimetallism 
had a special interest because he represents 
the State of New Hampshire, Senator Wol- 
cott’s had a special interest because he rep- 
resents the State of Colorado, and the most 
interesting part of his speech was not his 
redeclaration of faith in international bi-. 
metallism, but his observations on the 
changed climate of Colorado. 


“T rejoice to say that there is a radical” 


change taking place not only in Colorado, but in 
all the far Northwestern States. ‘We do not 
pay so much attention as we formerly did to 
the prophets of despair and doom who are con- 
tinually warning us against the wrath to come, 
that somehow does not come. Life is not all 
cheerfulness and content; some of it is, and we 
are going to take ours without waiting for Mr. 
Bryan, for he may not arrive. The black spec- 
ter of the ‘ crime of ’73’ no longer ‘walks abroad 
in Colorado and keeps us awake nights. It has 
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gone'over the range and we are coming out from 
the days of gloom into the open sunshine of 
hope.” ; 

As an exponent of financial questions Sena- 
tor Allison is a tower of strength to the 
Republican party, and his speech, was as 
strong and solid and laid up as effectively, 
stone upon stone, as the masonry of the 
Washington monument. There was no sug- 
gestion of the leaning tower of Pisa in his 
firm, erect and perpendicular argument. 

I was sorry to miss hearing the speech of 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, which was re- 
garded by his friends as one of the strong- 
est made on the Democratic side. I did have 
an opportunity, however, to recognize his 
readiness and effectiveness as a debater in 
the general discussion which followed. More 
varied and more piquant than the formal 
speeches was the rapid fire of debate which 
took place on the amendments of the com- 
mittee. ‘The Republican majority, 
Senator Aldrich as general commanding, oc- 
cupied a carefully intrenched position, but 
the rattle of musketry from the Democratic 
side, a Gatling fire of interrogatories, com- 
ments and challenges, made it pretty hot for 
them. But Senator Aldrich always took the 
matter coolly and made no retreat, even 
when he had an opportunity to do so on an 
amendment of Senator Chandler. On the 
Democratic side Senator Corckrell was forci- 
ble and unambiguous. He maintained that 
it is law and law only that fixes the com- 
mercial value of gold and silver bullion, and 
defiantly declared that “ the kind of bimetal- 
lism I favor is the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver equally with gold. at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, independently of every nation, 
country and tongue on earth.” Senator Till- 
man with his keen thrusts and sallies en- 
livened the occasion. Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, as always, was calm, patient, tem- 
perate in language and curteous in debate, 
relying not upon his rhetoric but on his 
store of facts and the arrarfgement of his 
argument. 

The pivot of this lively debate was on the 
amendment of the committee declaring that 
the provisions of this act are not intended 
to place any obstacles in the way of the 
accomplishment of international bimetallism, 
provided the same be secured by concurrent 


with- 
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action by the leading commercial nations of 
the. world, and a ratio which shall in- 
sure permanence of relative value between 
gold and silver. This amendment bridges 
over the gap between the House bill and 
the Republican platform of 1896, and its 
adoption will relieve Republican orators a 
good deal in the next campaign: , 

While the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
after some interesting hearings on the sub- 
sidy question, has: been trying to rig up a 
bill and perfect the Hanna-Payne-Frye-Ed- 
munds measure, the House committee seems 
to have become hopelessly at variance on 
this subject, much to the relief of certain 
Republicans, who doubted its wisdom, and 
to the disappointment of certain Democrats, 
who thought the bill would make splendid 
capital for the Democratic party in the next 
campaign. At this present time every step 
taken by either party is regarded as a move 
on the political chess-board, even tho the 
measure may have been introduced without 
any relation whatever to political effect. 

A hot time is anticipated next week over 
the Porto Rican bill. The storm that is 
brewing does not lower merely over the 
Democratic side of the House. Chairman 

*Payne, of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is. going to have a pretty hard time 
to hold the Republican forces together. 
There is now reported a Republican defec- 
tion in eight States. Fifteen Republicans 
on one authority and ten on another are said 
to be opposed to the Porto Rican tariff. 
Some of these may be persuaded to drop 
into the majority line, but Mr. McCall, of 
Masachusetts, who is leading the Republican _ 
minority, will not stand alone. Representa- 
tive Lorimer, of Chicago, is a pronounced 
opponent. The question as to whether the. 
Constitution can be extended over 
Rico -without the action of Congress will be 
an important element in the debate. But 
still more influential in deciding the ques- 
tion will be the humanitarian ground repre- 
sented by the President and the Secretary of 
War, and the conviction that good faith and 
fair play toward Porto Rico demand free 
commerce. 

Iu the Senate, on the other hand, a grow- 
ing unanimity is reported in regard to the 
legal aspects of the situation, and apparently 
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the 25 per cent. duty rate will be accepted. 

While the Senate was discussing the great 
principles of finance on Monday last the 
House was discussing such weighty ques- 
| tions as might come before a local board of 
y aldermen, if such a board existed in Wash- 
: ington. As we have no aldermen here, Con- 
gressmen must practically do duty in that 
q direction and discuss the extension of street 
car lines, the rates of fare, whether the mo- 
tormen shall be protected against inclement 
weather and whether cars shall be run all 
night. Rhetorically, there is quite a dis- 
| tance from passionate appeals in the Senate 
4 for international bimetallism and the free 
] coinage of silver to the appeal of a member 
1 in the House, 
















“ Give us a car that shall run round the town 
all night, so that whenever a man wants to go 
home, whether it is one or two o’clock in the 
q morning, he can do so and not make it necessary 
7 for a gentleman with a low-cut vest on when 
1 he wants to get home at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to pay out two dollars for a cab, but give 
| him a chance to get a street car, as he can even 
in my little town.” 











| This is certainly a change which can be 
brought about without international agree- 
ment. But what would the people of Paris 
or Berlin think if their street cars were con- 
trolled by the General Assembly or Reichs- 












The Little 


HEN the little king came to dwell 
. with us 


The whole wide world went well 
with us, 
And joyously all things fell with us, 
When the little king came. 










While the little king thrived we knew no 
care, 

The gayest of smiles we were wont to wear, 

And life as we knew it seemed passing fair, 

While the little king thrived, 
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tag ? Politically speaking, the District of 
Columbia is an anomaly. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, whose eightieth 
birthday reception I attended this afternoon, 
is needed here to plead for the rights of men. 


_ This reception was one of the most beautiful 


testimonials of the kind I have ever attended 
and formed a fitting climax to the brilliant 
week’s session of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was a 
noble tribute to the life work of a noble 
woman. Rarely have I heard speeches of 
such a high order. A beautiful surprise was 
the filing across the platform of eighty little 
children, “citizens of the future,” each of 
whom dropped a rose into Miss Anthony’s 
lap. ‘There was at least one woman there, 
the wife of Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
who had never been deprived of her political 
rights; for women have had them in Wyo- 
ming for thirty years. A grandson of 
Frederick Douglass, playing a violin solo 
with artistic beauty, recalled the music of 
the orator’s voice. The audience with long- 
continued applause recognized the most sig- 
nificant ‘of all the greetings to Miss Anthony, 
the eloquent address of a colored young lady, 
Miss Coralie Franklin Cook, who fitly repre- 
sented in herself the progress of woman, the 
emancipation of the slave, and the higher 
education of the colored race. 


King’s Lay. 


While the little king stayed we braver grew, 
The courage of hope and of love we knew, 
And we sang at our tasks all the long day 
through, : 
While the little king stayed. 


When the little king died the world grew 
dim, 
With never a star in the sky’s wide rim, 
But Heaven was brighter because of him, 
When the little king died. 


Cuicaco, Itt, 
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Thackeray's Contributions to 
Punch.* 7 


No matter what. the next hundred years 
may do for Thackeray’s literary and artistic 
reputation, at present he is regarded as an 
English classic, and whatever we can find 
out about him is interesting. Mr. Spielmann’s 
volume, therefore, cannot fail of a generous 
welcome, despite the fact that most of its 
contents are far from important. His task 
was to collect from the pages of “ Punch” 
all the unidentified, or rather forgotten, con- 
tributions by Thackeray. 

Of course the reviewer could not say how 
thoroughly this work has been done, without 
comparing it with the. original pages of 
“Punch;” but granting that it leaves noth- 
ing out, we do not regard it as having any 
great intrinsic value beyond that which 
Thackeray’s name and a few spurts of his 
humor perforce give it. This value, how- 
ever, is not small and will be appreciated by 
a world of Thackeray’s readers, especially by 
the loving students who take their course by 
him as a literary fixed star. 

We doubt the soundness of Mr. Spielmann’s 
assumption that “an author is most himself 
—that is to say, most honest and least self- 
conscious—in his anonymous writings.” Under 
certain conditions he might be “ most honest 
and least self-conscious; ” under other condi- 
tions he would, if at all self-respecting, be 
spurred to extra care by the consciousness 
that his name went with his words.’ The 
self-conscious man is not necessarily dishon- 
est; and the dishonest man is the one who 
would be braver behind the breastwork of 
anonymous authorship, At all events, Mr. 
Spielmann’s remark is not especially flatter- 
ing to Thackeray’s character. 

A large part of the matter presented in this 
volume is mere literary fooling, a sort of 
horse-play,.even worse than our American 





* Tue HirHerto UNIDENTIFIED ConTRIBUTIONS OF W. 
M. Tuackeray To * Puncu,”? witH A COMPLETE AND Au- 
THORITATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY FROM 1843 TO 1848. By M. H. 
Pte” = With Numerous Illustrations and Explanatory 
Notes. New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 


fectly understandable irony and pointed with ; 


sarcasm. Not unfrequently it is sheer 
twaddle unworthy of a humorous child of 
ten. The fact is, Thackeray -was not always 
on safe humorous ground and had a way of 
capering over the fence into the arena of buf- 
foonery. To change the comparison, when 
he let go he fell to the bottom. In this re- 
spect he was worse than Dickens, who al- 
ways somehow’ kept in genuine touch with 
a true human nerve. ‘Thackeray too often 
seems to be doing caricature for the sake of 
distortion. | 

The connecting paragraphs and running ex- 
planations which, like lighted candles, have 
been deftly thrust by Mr. Spielmann into the 
spaces between the Thackeray articles, are 
very useful. They throw a clear light upon 
many an obscure spot in the history of 
Thackeray’s connection with “ Punch” and its 
coterie. In making the collection Mr. Spiel- 
mann had the good fortune to be permitted 
free use of the old editorial day-book in 
which the contributions to “ Punch” were 
entered with due credit to authors. From 
this register and other sources he was able 
to identify a hundred and fifty new items 
with which, together with their illustrations, 
to enrich his book. 

The volume closes with a bibliography 
which, it is claimed, contains a list of all the 
contributions made by Thackeray’ to 
“Punch” between 1843 and 1848, It isa grand 
exhibition in evidence of the great author’s 
industry and versatility. The titles them- 
selves suggest an almost unlimited range of 
activity, from “ Hemigration Made Heasy” to 
“Who’s Afraid? or the Oregon Question.” 
One thing appears here, as in all parts of the 
bedy of the book—namely, that every breath 
of Thackeray’s life was an English breath. 
No matter what he wrote, somewhere in it 
there lurked, if it did not leap up rampant, 
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“ dialect” humor as seen in the “ Josh Bil- 
lings’ books and the worst things of “ Doe- 
sticks” .and “Mrs. Partington;” but it is 
funny here and there, often edged with per- 
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the Englishman’s absolute loyalty to English 
traditions. He caricatured and lampooned 
the snobs, the lords, the princes, the law- 
makers; but he never cut the ancient cord 
that binds together the breed of the tight 
little island. 

To the bibliography is added a complete in- 
dex. Upon the whole, Mr. Spielmann’s work 
was wéll worth doing. Every student of 
Thackeray must have the book, and no li- 
brary can afford to be without it. It is an ex- 
cellent foot-note to the great novelist’s biog- 
raphy and a valuable addendum to his col- 
lected works. 

ef 

THe RoMAN History OF APPIAN OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. Translated from the Greek by Horace 
White, M.A., LL.D. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Two volumes, 12mo. $3.00.) It is 
something for American scholars to be 
proud of that one of the busiest men in that 
busy metropolis should have found time, dur- 
ing the past five years, to organize and com- 
plete the critical study and retranslation of 
the eleven complete books and fragments of 
five others which remain of Appian’s Ro- 
man History. This work needed‘very much 
to be done. The last English translation was 
made in 1679, is not available and could not 
be read if it were. The history, tho not in 
the first class as to authority, has a value 
which is all its own, and which makes it in- 
dispensable. He is impartial, cool, candid, 
and far more given to the narration of facts 
and the description of events than to com- 
ment on them. In general his style is un- 
rhetorical, tho on occasion he rises to a high 
plane of historical eloquence, and, as a rule, 
fills his pages with matter of great inter- 
est and preserves important facts and docu- 
ments which but for him would be wholly 
lost. The translator’s Preface présents all 
these points, and is a thoroughly useful and 
scholarly introduction to the whole subject, 
ending as it does in a retranslation entire, 
notes and all, of the elaborate article on the 
Manuscripts and Bibliography of Appian 
by Prof. L. Mendelssohn, of. Dorpat, Rus- 
sia. It is not too much to say that the merit 
of the new translation belongs as nearly to 
Mr. White alone as such work ever can. He 
has reconstructed it from end to end, and 
given every sentence a new cast, writing it 
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out in clear flowing English which follows 
closely the original, and rises with it to the 


author’s higher levels of style. Footnotes | 


are freely introduced, and very useful. They 
embody the results of a large amount of crit- 
ical study, which is not usually undertaken 
by a translator—as, for example, a colla- 
tion of Cxsar’s Commentaries on the civil 
wars with Appian’s text to decide how far 
he had used them as an authority. As the 
result of all he finds a better place for Ap- 
pian than that of a “ mere compiler,” which 
was not so long ago the best that was said 
of him. He even doubts whether he used 
Ceesar or Livy at all, and believes that his 
sources for the civil wars were mainly Greek 
authors, whose works are now lost. His 
general conclusion as to Appian is that he 
was a historian of uncommon candor, who 
aimed to give a true account, but who wrote 
history in the vicious style of his time, and 
with a few exceptions composed the speeches 
put into the mouth of his characters of ma- 
terial partly historical and partly imagina- 
tive. The conversation between Octavius 
and Anthony before the surrender of Perusia 
he holds to be genuine. As to accuracy in 
details he is neither better nor worse than 
the writers of the ancient world generally. 
Where his text is corrected by other or bet- 
ter authorities the fact is shown in the foot- 
notes. The Parthian book, with its biogra- 
phies of Crassus and Anthony copied word 
for word from Plutarch, Dr. White makes 
short work of as a forgery patched up and 
inserted into the work by some enterprising 
bookmaker who imagined they would add 
to its value. Appian wrote nothing on 
Parthia. The new rendering as it stands 
in its new dress and with its apparatus of 
introductions and notes not only does credit 
to American scholarship, but it provides gen- 
eral readers as well as critical students with 
a history of Rome which will carry them 
back nearer the sources. 


JUDEA, FROM CyRus TO TiTUus, 537 B.C.— 
70 A.D. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
12mo, pp. 372. (A. C. McClurg & Co. Chi- 
eago. $2.50.) The author of this history has 
been a writer of perhaps a dozen books on 
the history of the nineteenth century, and it 
is a surprise to see her turn back to take up 
the history of Israel in the period after the 















Old Testament leaves them. But she had 
long ago tried her pen in translating Renan’s 
“History of the People of Israel,” -and 
turned naturally to it again. It is not a book 
of research, but it gathers somewhat of the 
information generally accessible which has 
been gained by later students, and is useful 
for the ordinary reader who does not want 
the conclusions of laborious critics. 


LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN MUR- 
RAY Forses. Hdited by his daughter, Sarah 
Forbes Hughes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$5.00.) Biographies written or edited by 
members of the subject’s own family are 
usually possessed of at least the charm of 
a strong personal feeling, an atmosphere of 
loving admiration which predisposes the 
reader to a degree. of participation in the 
same. In the case of Mr. Forbes there is 
much besides this sympathy to impel the 
reader to admiration and esteem. In his old 
age he was young with the young, a com- 
panion as well as a friend. In his boyhood 
he had been singularly mature. A letter 
written to his mother when he was but ten 
years of age is actually paternal in its ad- 
vice in regard to his brothers and sisters, 
and wise in its judgments far beyond the 
wisdom of many fathers. And well was ful- 
filled the promise of his boyhood. Mr. 
Forbes was one of the men who give one 
faith in human nature. He had the in- 
stincts which make a man successful in large 
affairs and at the same time. was upright, 
benevolent in large things and kindly in the 
daily relations of life. He was not a poli- 
tician in the accepted meaning of the word, 


yet he was one to whom politic ways of 


dealing with men and affairs were as natu- 
ral_as breath, and he felt himself to be able 
as well as willing to give advice and im- 
press his views upon the men who were 
officially responsible for the results. He 
was hever an office seeker; on the contrary, 
he shunned office, preferring the position of 
adviser to those who filled posts of public re- 
sponsibility, and in general the latter seem 
to have been willing to accept the advice of 
Mr. Forbes, because it was supported by his 
personal efforts and influence in forming 
and directing public opinion as well as by 
his liberality in money matters. Such men 
are the “staff and stay” of any country 
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which is fortunate enough to possess them, 
but it may be questioned whether there are 
not moments in which those who are in posi- 
tions of public responsibility and who in 
the nature of things must know more of the 
difficulties to be met than even the best in- 
formed outsider can do, are not sorely tried 
by the well-intentioned persistence and in- 
sistence of the good men who are not per- 
sohally responsible for the results which 
might follow the acceptance of the advice. 


, President Lineoln seems to have been al- 


ways underestimated by Mr. forbes, as 
shown by numberless passages in the letters 
and recollections. Even in his latest years 
there is evidence that he believed that any 
one of several other men would have been 
a better leader in that time of storm and 
stress. This was not an uncommon view on 
the part of many good and able men of the 
day, but the most of those who lived past 
those bitter days long enough to become ac- 
quainted with the secrets of State, the hid- 
den difficulties which beset the President as 
well from the country’s friends as from its 
foes, grew to have an intense admiration 
and esteem for that much-enduring man. 
This does not appear to have been the case 
with Mr. Forbes. ‘To his latest day his men- — 
tions of Mr. Lincoln are clouded with the 
feeling that some one else, perhaps his own 
cherished friend, Governor Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, would have done much better. 
Yet Mr. Forbes’s feeling of distrust, of Mr. 
Lincoln did not extend to the latter’s mo- 
tives. In every way Mr. Forbes sought to. 
help the Government, and from his clear in- 
sight into business methods and the needs 
of large enterprises he was often a most ef- 
ficient helper. As history is now made so 
rapidly there is danger that lessons from 
the past will be too soon forgotten. Noth- 
ing is better adapted to prevent such a mis- 
fortune than the perusal of books like this. 
The private corespondence of an able, pa- 
triotic, and comparatively unknown man 
out of office with other able, patriotic and 
well-known men in office teaches many 
things that cannot well be learned from 
history’s more heavily laden pages. 

THE RELIGION OF To-mMoRROW. By Frank 
Crane. (Herbert S. Stone Co. $1.50.) This 
is one of those useful books, which, without 
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going outside the creed of the Catholic Faith, 
treats that creed with so much freshness and 
originality as to put new vitality into it, for 
the ordinary believer at least, and renew, if 
it does not reconstruct, his conception of 
Christianity. ‘The author sets himself dead 
against all mechanical ‘renderings and inter- 
pretations. He writes (p. 19): “The Apos- 
tles have been held as our Blackstones and 
Chittys; we are to consider them as our 
Newtons and Keplers.”’ This is a fine point— 
Christ’s object is to transform men into his 
own image, not to transport them to heaven. 
He defines religion as the personal influence 
of the immanent God. Salvation, in his 
view, is the present effect of the living and 
immanent Christ, made possible by his death. 
His Christianity is based not so much on the 
cross as on the resurrection. These notes 
will give some impression of the author’s 
line of reasoning. They do scant justice, 
however, to his vigor, originality: and 
literary brilliancy. It is a book which 
will stir the reader from the _ bottom, 
and while it will confirm faith, it may lead 
to a good deal of reconstruction. 

SomE LatrER-Day REeEticions. By George 
Hamiiton Combs. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25.) This is a collection of thirteen very 
‘bright and telling essays on as many of the 
religious vagaries of the day, from estheti- 
cism, theosophy, altruism and agnosticism, 
on through pessimism, Mormonism, Chris- 
tian Science Faith Cure, and all the rest. 
They are based on a thorough study of the 
topics and characterized by a happy art of 
striking at the vital center of things. 

THE OLD Book AND THE OLD FaitH. By 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New York. (E. B. West & Co. 
$1.50.) An eloquent and interesting vindica- 
tion of the religious authority and useful- 
hess of the Bible. The book is not free from 
some rhetorical exaggeration. Scholarly au- 
thorities and references are not always used 
with the highest critical accuracy. The 
statement, for example, that if the plays of 
Shakespeare, or Milton’s poems, were sub- 
jected to the methods of the higher criticism, 
they would be made inexpressibly ridiculous, 
is very wide the mark. This is precisely 
what the best Shakespearean scholars, like 
Furnival, Brander, Furness, Marshall and 
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all the others, are doing, and with exactly 
the same result that we have seen in the 
case of the Bible, Both have been rescued 
from the hands of the destructive critics; 
Shakespeare from the Baconian skeptics; 
the Bible from the skeptics generally. 

Tue Cuurcn IpEa. An- Essay Towards 
Unity. By William Reed Huntington, D.D. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons. 50 cents.) This is 
the fourth edition of the most captivating 
essay which has been put into print on this 
subject. If anything could persuade us that 
the divine plan for the peace and unity of 
the Christian Church lay in the line of 
organic reunion, this. would. The Essay 
has been fully noticed in our. columns. 
It forms a whole with two other essays 
by the same author, ‘ The National Church ” 
and “The Peace of the Church.” 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. A Study in New 
Testament Morality. By the Rev. Thomas B. Kil- 
patrick, D.D. (Imported by Chrales Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00.) This is substantially a 
revision of thé author’s numbers in the se- 
ries of ‘‘ Bible Class Primers,’”’ with the. view 
of republishing them in the more attractive 
and permanent form. No serious change is 
made, except in simplicity and clearness. 
Part I covers the ground of the first Primer 
in ‘The Making of Character,” and does it 
in a brief, vigorous and adequate way which 
conveys all the points of the Christian view 
and could hardly be better. Part II follows 
with the matter of the second Primer on the 
manifestation of character in life and con- 
duct, viewing the subject in its relations to 
the family, the work of life, social relations, 
the State and the Church. The whole makes 
as neat, complete and satisfactory an ele- 
mentary presentation of the subject as one 
would care to see. 

Essays AND ADDRESSES. By R. W. Dale. 
(A. C.’ Armstrong and Son. $1.75.) This 
collection appears opportunely, following the 
two volumes of Dr. Dale’s Life, which would 
not have been complete without them. Dr. 
Dale, of Birmingham, was by common con- 
sent one of the foremost men of Great 
Britain. Professor Fisher, of Yale, who 
knew him well, did not hesitate to call him 
the ablest Englishman he knew. These ad- 
dresses seem to carry with them and give 
out to their readers something of the au- 














thor’s impressions of power, and over and 
above their value as addresses are gratify- 
ing in the proportion they do so. In making 
the collection, his son, A. W. W. Dale, has 
been guided by his father sketching. out such 
a plan. The series as it stands is substan- 
tially religious, tho the two addresses on 
Congregationalism and the one on “Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and the Congregational- 
ists’ will give some adequate impression of 
his style in handling large and public topics, 
and the whole series is a splendid illustra- 
tion of the breadth, grasp and vitality of 
his mind, especially the opening sermon on 
“Christ and the Controversies of Christen- 
dom.” 

SotpreR RIGDALE. By Beulah Marie Diz. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50.) A story of New England in early’ 


colonial days. The “ Mayflower” and Miles 
Standish come into the narrative, which is 
excellently written, full of action and brim- 
ming with the life it is meant to portray. 
It will please both young and old with its 
varied scenes, incidents and adventures, and 
its quaint descriptions of life and manners. 


With PERRY ON LAKE Prix. By James 
Otis. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 
$1.50.) A tale for boys giving many of the 
daring movements of Perry and his fleet and 
taking. the young hero through the splendid 
victory which immortalized his name. A 
book ably written and imbued with a fine 
patriotic spirit. 


gs 
Literary Notes. 


CasPaR WHITNEY has purchased “ Onna: 
and will become its new editor. 


..-Dodd, Mead & Company have just com- 
pleted the removal of their publishing and book- 
selling establishment to their new building on 
the corner of Thirty-fifth street and Fifth ave- 
nue. More room for their growing business 
was needed, and they have taken the opportu- 
nity of the expiration of a lease to remove to en- 
larged premises in a location which they be- 
lieve to be as advantageous as possible. The 
rare book department, which is one of their spe- 
cialties, will be still further developed in their 
new premises, and at the same time the current 
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and standard books of the day will receive due 
attention as heretofore. 

...One of the most valuable aids for the 
historical study of the German literature is the 
magnificent “ Bilderatlas” of Dr. Gustav K6n- 
necke, of which the'second edition has appeared. 
It contains no fewer than 2,200 illustrations, 
portraits, reproductions of title pages, etc., etc., 
all of an authentic character, illustrating the 
development of the literature of the Fatherland. 
The author, who has accompanied each picture 
with the necessary explanations, calls his work 
“A Supplement to Every History of German 
Literature,” and such it surely is. It contains 
424 pages, in large quarto, and costs 28 marks; 
published by Elwert, in Marburg. In Germany 
it is regarded as a classic for students. 

.-The enterprising Scandinavian pub- 
lisher, Ernst Bojesen, is publishing what is 
doubtless the largest venture in the line of an 
edition de luwe that he has ever risked—namely, 
an international and magnificently illustrated 
and printed edition of the works of Hans 
Christian Andersen. It has, indeed, already 
appeared in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, England, Holland and Russia, and in the 
near future will be published also in France, 
Italy, Hungary and North America. The il- 
lustrations are by the famous Hans Tegner. 
Bojesen has recently published a_ special 
brochure in which he has given the inside his- 
tory of the remarkable difficulties that have at- 
tended the preparation of this work. His out- 
lay has been considerably above 100,000 kronen, 
but his chief purpose has been to effect an in- 
ternational literary monument worthy of the 
great Scandinavian writer. 

. Quite in contrast with the condition of 
affairs a generation ago, is the fact that the 
Germans are now publishing a constantly in- 
creasing number of translations of English reli- 
Within the last 
ten years they have learned to appreciate to a 
noteworthy degree the charisma of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Christianity, especially for works 
of a practical, popular and ascetic character. 
One of the latest and most successful novelties 
of this class is the translation of Sheldon’s “ In 
His Steps,” which has appeared in Basel, with 
an introduction by the famous ex-court 


preacher of Berlin, Dr. Ad. Sticker, easily the 
most influential Protestant pastor of Germany. 
A long account in the Christliche Welt, of Leip- 
zig, No. 45, warmly commends the work. The 
“Notre Ex- 


French translation bears the title: 
9 ” 


emple, ou Que ferait Jésus? 
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The Gentlemen from Porto 
Rico. 


THERE is in Washington 4 little party of 
gentlemen who have come up from Porto 
Rico to ask respectfully but earnestly for an 
extension over their island of the blessings 
of American civilization and liberty. They 
are unobtrusive and modest, because they are 
gentlemen, because they are strangers in a 
strange land and suppliants to one of the 
world’s great Powers—the greatest of repub- 
lics—in behalf of their stricken island, whose 
people are suffering and starving through no 
fault of their own, and longing for those ben- 
efits which were promised to them when our 
army had driven out their former oppressors 
and accepted their glad and hopeful submis- 
sion. They ask for only a small grant of our 
liberty—not so much as we have given to 
Utah and Montana, much less than Kentucky 
has enjoyed for so many years—only the priv- 
ilege of attempting the government of their 
towns and provinces under the direction of 
appointed American rulers, an opportunity 
to win those blessings and those civilizing in- 
stitutions which come with our Constitution 
and laws, and permission to sell to us, free 
of tax, the little surplus of their agricultural 
products which we have prevented them 
from selling elsewhere. Thus far they have 
met with much disappointment, but they are 
hopeful, because they trust the American 
sense of justice, and they are discreet, be- 
cause they are gentlemen. 

They have had some leisure while sadly but 
trustfully waiting upon the pleasure of Con- 
gress, and they must have observed with in- 
terest the striking events which have recent- 
ly taken place in several States where, of 
course, our Constitution and laws prevail or 
are accessible. What the reflections of the 
gentlemen from Porto Rico were during the 
proceedings against the shameless and defi- 
ant polygamist whom Utah elected to the 
House we do not know; but they might rea- 
sonably have thought that their unfortunate 
little island would surely make a better use 
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of the Constitution and the laws than had 
been made by these Mormons, and would 
send to Congress a delegate more respectable 
and civilized than Roberts, if permitted to 
elect one. The people of Utah had even ob- 
tained the grant of Statehood ! These gentle- 
men had not thought for a moment of asking 
so much as that for the orderly and decent 
population of their unfortunate island. State- 
hood was only something in the dim future 
to which they might aspire. 

Undoubtedly they have read the shocking 
reports of testimony in the case of Senator 
Clark. If they consulted the records, they 
found that Montana had been a Territory— 
with such a form of government as they 
long to see in Porto Rico—until 1889, and that 
the pure and lofty aspirations of her politi- 
cians had then been satisfied with the gift of 
Statehood for less than 130,000 people. . We 
might tell our friends from Porto Rico that 
millions of Americans have been shocked and 
filled with disgust by that testimony. It dis- 
closes not-only wholesale bribery but also 
general demoralization and contempt for the 
restraints and ideals of civilized communi- 
ties. Even a Justice of the Supreme Court— 
not the one who spurned a bribe of $100,000 
—admitted in his testimony that he had 
promised to kill any man who should ap- 
proach him with a corruptoffer. He would kill, 
he explained, rather than cause the man to be 
arrested, because of his desire to avoid “ pub- 
licity,” and for the reason ‘that he was un- 
willing “to bring a court into disrepute.” 
That is:to say, there would be less “ public- 
ity’ in Montana for a homicide or murder 
committed by a judge of the State’s highest 
court, than’ for orderly legal proceedings 
against the man offering a bribe, and this 
tribunal would suffer less in public estima- 
tion by reason of the murder than on account 
of the arrest! The gentlemen from Porto 
Rico must be saying to themselves—for gen- 
tlemen in their position do not criticise open- 
ly the faults of a great nation to which they 
are accredited as delegates to ask for the 
blessings ‘of its Constitution and laws—that 
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their-island deserves a grant of that form of 
government which Montana was allowed to 
cast aside eleven years ago. 

The assassination of Goebel, and the Colson 
affair, two weeks earlier, may have led these 
visitors to inquire whether Kentucky was a 
mining camp on the frontier, and we can im- 
agine their surprise when they ascertained 
that Kentucky had been a State for more 
than a hundred years, enjoying all the privi- 
leges and elevating influences associated 
with the overshadowing Constitution and 
laws of the republic, and producing the finest 
horses and whisky in the world. It must 
have been difficult for them to unravel the 
intricacies of the controversy between Gov- 
ernor Taylor and the Democrats, but Goe- 
bel’s election law, the Colson battle, the 
assassination of Goebel, and the perennial 
feuds of the exemplary mountaineers, are 
facts that they could easily grasp. Possibly 
some of them may desire to visit the capital 
of Kentucky before they return to their 
homes, and to see there the hotel lobby in 
which ex-Congressman Colson and Lieuten- 
ant Scott, the nephew of Governor Bradley, 
“drawing their guns” at the sight of each 
other, filled the air with a deadly fusillade 
that killed Scott and two disinterested by- 
standers, and broke the legs of two Chicago 
commercial travelers before they could get 
out of range. They could now find Colson on 
a bed in the Hospital of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, with.two long pistols on his pillow with- 
in reach of his hand, and he would explain 
that even in that place he must be prepared 
to defend himself against the avengers of the 
slain. They would learn that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws are not enforced in Ken- 
tucky against men who kill in public places 
those whom they dislike, or burn negroes at 
the stake. We suspect that our visitors 
would assert in: the privacy of their own 
rooms that one hundred years of territorial 


government in Porto Rico would yield as’ 


good results as a century of Statehood in 
Kentucky. 

But they are gentlemen, as we have said, 
unobtrusive and discreet. They will never 
seek to emphasize their appeals to American 
reason and justice in behalf of their stricken 
and deserving island by pointing to a few 
shortcomings here and there in a great and 
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‘admirable nation of seventy-five millions of 


souls. They will continue to ask respectfully 
and earnestly for the privilege of showing 
how much progress their people can make 
under our laws and Constitution, with free- 
dom of trade and a territorial form of gov- 
ernment; and we shall continue to hope that 
it will be granted to them. 


Jt 
The British Advancing. 


‘AT last the British army in South Africa 
has commenced an advance whose _ initial 
movement gives hopes of continued and com- 
plete success. General French has entered 
Kimberley with a relieving force; General 
Gatacre is pressing on again from Colesburg, 
and General Buller is understood to be mak- 
ing a new attempt to relieve Ladysmith, turn- 
ing to the east this time instead of to the 
west. General Cronje’s army is in full re- 
treat toward Bloemfontein, and while the 
forces on the southern: border of the Free 
State and around Ladysmith are holding 
their own, the indications are that they will 
be unable to continue resistance with the suc- 
cess that they have had in the past. 

The relief of Kimberley came somewhat as 
a surprise, and in view of previous experi- 
ences the comparative ease with which it 
was accomplished led to a dread lest there 
should prove to be another trap laid by the 
Boers for unsuspecting British officers. This, 
however, does not appear to have been the 
case and the success seems to have been a 
real one. Whether Lord Roberts was shrewd- 
er this time than General Cronje, or whether 
the Boer commanders realized that it was 
wiser to concentrate forces in view of the 
overwhelming power of the British army as a 
whole, and not run the risk of complete cap- 
ture of any one section, is not yet clear. 
Whatever be the facts in the case, this is 
manifest, that a single mind is directing the 
entire movement on the part of the British, 
and that the three divisions are working to- 
gether as they have not in the past. Another 
fact appears, that the British have succeeded 
in organizing a column which compares well 
in its mobility with the Boer forces. The 
march oz General French’s troops, covering 
ninety miles in four days. fighting two en- 
gagements and entering Kimberley, is one of 
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which the English may justly be proud and 
augurs well for future success. 

Victory comes at a time of great value to 
the British Government, which was suffering 
under the heavy attacks from Lord Rosebery 
and a generai feeling that it was politics and 
not military science that was guiding the ac- 
tion of the army. There are still grumblings 
that the personal interests. of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes in Kimberley were regarded as of 
more importance than the succor of the gal- 
lant garrison at Ladysmith. These, however, 
are not loud, and if the plan of pressing on 
toward Bloemfontein and thus cutting off the 
connections between the Boer army on the 
southern border and General Joubert at 
Ladysmith, succeeds, it will be apparent that 
the move made was a wise one. It was also 
essential that there should be some success in 
view of the popular feeling in Cape Colony. 
Prime Minister Schreiner has, on the whole, 
held his own remarkably well, and his loy- 
alty to the Government deserves high praise 
under all the circumstances... Whatever of 
mcvement there has been for the assistance 
of the Transvaal has been private and indi- 
vidual rather than public and organized. The 
prospect of a comparatively speedy victory 
will probably relieve the situation by making 
it unnecessary to maintain as large a force in 
Cape Colony itself as has been deemed neces- 
sary. This will reinforce the army in the 
field, and while it is not to be expected that 


_ the Boer resistance will ‘collapse at once it 


may very well be hoped that the end is not 
far distant. 
Js 


Need of Army Legislation. 


Amone the problems ‘which will shortly 
confront Congress is that of reorganizing the 
army. The increase of the military establish- 
ment is, of course, demanded by the new po- 
litical conditions which have made us a 
world-nation and which exact of us adequate 
military policing of colonial territory as well 
as the usual garrisoning of the home stations. 
The principal obstacle in the path of army re- 
organization is the widely different and rigid 
opinions prevailing within the service as to 
what constitutes a thorough and efficient 
body. The various propositions emanating 
from the different arms and corps of the sery- 
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ice have disclosed personal or clannish mo- 
tives. A ‘bill prepared by one adviser will 
show an undue favor for the branch in which 
the author is interested and’ sometimes the 


-exhibition includes contemplated legislation 


which, if enacted, would be of positive detri- 
ment to another branch. The spirit of rivalry 
and jealousy, fortunately, does not control 
legislation, but it has defeated more than one 
nieritorious effort for army reorganization, 
and it may not be possible this year to defeat 
such malign influences. ‘That sort of oppo- 
sition’ which does its work secretly and the 
policy’ of which is to kill everything when its 
special object cannot be realized, is the most 
formidable difficulty to be overcome. 

The. necessity for an increase in the mili- 
tary force is touched upon in all the official 
reports which have come from officers in au- 
thority. With the augmentation of the line 
there will be need of adding to the staff, es- 
pecially in the medical department, where in 
any considerable addition to the enlisted 
strength distributed in the garrisons at home, 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines, there must be a corre- 
sponding provision for the sick and the dis- 
abled. The situation in the Philippinés and 
the future policy of the Government in its re- 
lations with Cuba largely control the plans 
for army increase and reorganization. If it 
develop that the natives in the Philippines 
are inclined to be troublesome, it will require 
a large force, some officers say 30,000 men, 
to discourage or control the nagging propen- 
sity of the natives. This force of 30,000 
men, of course, contemplates the utilization 
of but two-thirds or one-half of the available 
strength in active duty, the other third rep- 
resenting those on furlough, on the sick list, 
or waiting at home garrisons an assignment 
to the Philippines. If the United States re- 
tain control of affairs in Cuba, a force of at 
least 5,000, and perhaps 10,000, men will be 
required there. These are questions, how- 
ever. which are not to be settled hastily or 
during the present session of Congress, and it 
is likely that a permanent increase in the 
army will be referred to a future Congress. 

There is no such excuse, however, for de- 
ferring the question of army reorganization. 
A system may be established in anticipation 


of any future expansion of the service,’ 
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There is no occasion, moreover, for a delay 
in the increase of the artillery, upon the ne- 
cessity of which all the military authorities 
agree. There is difference of opinion, of 
course, as to the necessity for the extension 
of certain staff departments, and there is 
abundant room, as demonstrated during the 
war with Spain, for a change in the method 
of discharging steff duties. But the urgent 


need of placing the artillery arm on a firm , 


basis is unquestioned. Aside from the con- 
siderationg involved in such a proposition 
there are business arguments which should 
prove unanswerable. Our coast defenses 
have cost $50,000,000, and to-day there 
are not enough men to man the seaboard for- 
tifications to keep the mechanism in working 
order; there is not sufficient force to police 
properly the works; and even now there are 
reports from the inspectors who describe the 
deterioration and perhaps ruin of expensive 
ordnance material through the ravages of 
weather and lack of care. The question pre- 
sented to Congress at once and one which 
should not be ignored or evaded or treated 
politicaliy is one which offers the choice be- 
tween the annual cost of an adequate artil- 
lery force, capable of keeping the sea coast 
forts in condition for service, and the waste 
and ruin of guns, emplacements and defen- 
sive works erected at a great outlay of time, 
labor and money. The favored. proposition, 
to put it simply, is to divide the artillery 
force into two branches, one a coast artillery 
the other a field artillery, both to form a 
corps separate and distinct from the infantry 
and cavalry line and under an officer with 
the rank of brigadier general. 

This reform should be achieved if nothing 
else be accomplished, altho there is no per- 
ceptible reason why Congress should not take 
the advice of experienced officers and place 
the entire service on a footing and under a 
system of line and staff organization which 
will make it more business like in time of 
peace and more efficient in time of: action, 
something which will be capable of expan- 
sion without the aid of special laws enacted 
at the last moment in the hurry and excite- 
ment of approaching war, when 1ll-considered 
measures are warped into absurd and dan- 
serous law—a thing of prejudice, ignorance 
and politics, , 
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Mr. Hepburn’s Remarkable 
Report. 


Tue Hay-Pauncefote Interoceanic Canal 
treaty was signed and published twelve days 
before Mr. Hepburn, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted to the House his report 
—and that of the committee—in favor of the 
committee’s bill for a fortified canal on the. 
Nicaragua route. And yet he does not even 
mention that treaty, which the whole coun- 
try has been talking about! He and his - 
committee ignore it, simply because it is not 
in harmony with their bill. This is not in- 
telligent and reasonable legislative proced- 
ure. 

Mr. Hepburn asserts in the report that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is dead, and may fair- 
ly be disregarded. ‘‘There are some per- 
sons,” he remarks, “who say” that this 
treaty is alive, but the committee knows bet- 
ter. Well, one of those “persons” is the 
President of the United States, elected by 
Mr. Hepburn’s party; another is the Secre- 
tary of State. In short, the executive branch 
of the Government of the United States 
clearly recognized the Olayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and admitted that it was in force, in 
the first section of the new treaty that was 
signed on the 5th inst. 

In view of this important fact, why do 
Mr. Hepburn and his associates persist in 
saying that the old treaty is dead ? Because 
that treaty, supplemented or modified by the 
new oné, restrains us from fortifying the ca- 
nal, from shifting the neutrality of it to suit 
ourselves, and from attempting to subsidize 
our shipping by discrimination in charges 
for passage. Mr. Hepburn and his asso- 
ciates want to. fortify and discriminate, 
without regard to such old-fashioned agree- 
ments as international treaties. We do not 
believe that Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
would consent to discrimination in charges; 
their treaties with European Powers would 
stand in the way, even if the two countries 
should be willing. An indignant protest from 
the entire civilized world can easily be fore- 
seen. The warm congratulations recently 
received by our Government from Central 
American and South American countries and 
from Huropean Powers were inspired, as the 
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commending nations say, by the provisions 
in the new treaty for absolute neutrality and 
equal privileges for all. 

“Our, people,” says the Hepburn report, 
“are intent upon having their full share of 
the commerce of the world, and to secure it 
we must have all the utilities that are possi- 
ble.” Yes; but we should get them fairly 
and honorably. Otherwise they will cost 
much more than they are worth. We won- 
der whether Mr. Hepburn has ever thought 
of the course that Europe and South America 
might and probably would pursue if we 
should reject neutrality, fortify the canal, 
and discriminate in charges for passage. We 
should suffer from retaliation in the ports 
of every maritime power, and Europe, with 
South America, would speedily make a neu- 
tral canal on the Panama route. 


z 
The Boer Oligarchy. | 


WE tried recently to put in the briefest 
compass the central point of difference be- 
tween the. British and the Boers in South 
Africa; the question of absolute independ- 
ence, the question whether South Africa 
should be all British or all Boer, for it is cer- 
tain to be one or the other. We mentioned 
the grievance felt by the British in the Trans- 
vaal that they were not allowed the guf- 
frage except on the condition that they 
should renounce all allegiance to Great Brit- 
ain, thus acknowledging that Britain pos- 
sesses no sort of suzerain rights over the 
Transvaal. We may properly pursue this 
subject a little further. 

If the Transvaal declares independence of 
Great Britain and assumes international 
privileges and begins to send its diplomatic 
representatives abroad, it then has the right 
to require those who become its citizens to 
renounce allegiance to their native country. 
But we should never think of asking an im- 
migrant to renounce his citizenship abroad 
until the hour that we gave him full citizen- 
ship here. But what do the Boers require? 

Since 1882 the Transvaal Government has 
required all those who announce their inten- 
tion to become citizens, at that time to for- 
swear allegiance to their native country. On 
arrival in the country such a person must 
register his intention and then forfeit his 





citizenship abroad. Two years after this 
time he can vote for members of the lower 
house. Four years later he becomes eligible 
to membership in the lower house; and, then, 
not till ten years later, or fourteen years in 
all, is he allowed to vote for members of the 
upper house and for President. The upper 
house can veto any bill passed by the lower 
house, and holds the supreme control. Thus, 
even if.a British citizen were willing, first, to 
acknowledge that Great Britain has no su- 
zerain right over the Transvaal, were’ willing 
therefore to forswear allegiance to his own 
country in becoming a citizen of the Trans- 
vaal, and were then willing for two years to 
be hung up in the air a citizen nowhere, 
having Jost one citizenship and not yet ac- 
quired another, it would still take him four- 
teen years to acquire the full rights which 
the Boer boy gets by birth. It is not strange 
that with two-thirds of the population -Uit- 
landers the Boers could hold the Govern- 
ment. Such legislation is disgracefully op- 
pressive. If the, Boers were not willing that 
foreigners should become citizens they should 
have shut them out of their country, as the 
Japanese did before Commodore Perry’s ar- 
rival. 

What Sir Alfred Milner demanded of Presi- 
dent Kruger was simply this, the full fran- 
chise after five years—a quite long enough 
period to one who had declared his intention 
to reside permanently in the Transvaal, and 
would take an oath to obey its laws, and de- 
fend its independence, such independence as 
it had, the right to make its own laws with- 
out the interference of the suzerain State. 
This seems to us a fair and safe proposition; 
and residents ought to have the right to be- 
come citizens as soon as that. We are no 
stricter than that. We draw no such dis- 
tinction between full citizens and half citi- 
zens. The foreigner who is admitted to vote 
for a member of the Assembly_can, the same 
year, vote for State senator and for President 
of the United States. But President Kruger 
would not grant this. The best he would al- 
low was partial citizenship in two and a half 
years, and full citizenship five years later to 
those who had a certain property qualifica- 
tion, had registered annually and had taken 
the oath of renunciation, and were acceptable 
to the authorities. Such a law, tho not quite 
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as bad as that of 1882, is oppressive and ty- 
rannous and provocative of insurrection and 
war. It imposes taxation without the pos- 
sibility of representation. It was intended to 
maintain a Boer oligarchy. 


st 

A TREATY with Trinidad has now .been 
added to the list of reciprocity agreements, 
and it will soon be sent to the Senate, to die 
there in some pigeon-hole by the side of the 
treaty with Argentina, which is already 
dead, and the treaties with France, Jamaica, 
Barbados and Bermuda, which are mori- 
bund. It will be only a waste of time for 
Commissioner Kasson to go on with the work 
that has been so well done in the treaties 
already negotiated; for the Republicans in 
the Senate do not intend even to take up 
those treaties in committee. Have they for- 
gotten what the party said in its latest na- 
tional platform ? Do they not remember its 
declaration that “‘ thé repeal of the reciproc- 
ity agreements negotiated by the last Re- 
publican administration [Mr. Harrison’s] 
was a national calamity;” its loud ‘“ de- 
mand” for a “renewal and extension” of 
them, “to secure enlarged markets for the 
products of our farms, forests and facto- 
ries; ”” its assertion that “protection and rec- 
iprocity are-twin measures of Republican 
policy, and go hand in hand ;” its argument 
in support of “ reciprocal agreements which 
build up*sour foreign trade and gain open 
markets for us in return for our open mar- 
ket to others?” Why have they. doomed 
Protection to wander sadly through the cus- 
tom houses without the cheering presence 
and clinging hand of bright Reciprocity ? 
Would they have the country believe that 
there really was no intention to carry out 
by legislation or agreements the reciprocity 
provisions of the: Dingley tariff act ? If the 
reciprocity treaties are to be ignored, then 
some of the high duties in that tariff act 
were procured by something closely resem- 
bling false pretences; for it was expected by 
some Who supported the Dingley bill that 
those duties, so far as the imports from cer- 
tain European and South American coun- 
tries were concerned, would be reduced by 
the provisions in the bill for treaties of rec- 
iprocity. 


PROFESSOR Hystop, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is much in evidence just now with his 
accounts of his latest experiments with Mrs. 
Piper, the selected and exclusive medium of 
the Society for Psychical Research. We are 
glad that the next report of that Society will 
be largely devoted to his researches. The 
substance of it is that, wishing to make a 
strict and scientific investigation of her abil- 
ity to communicate inteliigence from the spir- 
its of the dead, and to exclude utterly all 
thought transference, or telepathy, Professor 
Hyslop, under the most stringent conditions, 
through Mrs. Piper and the control under 
which she acts, entered into assumed com- 
munication with his own father, who died 
when he was four years old, and received 
from him the account of many incidents in 
his life and that of the family of which Pro- 
fessor Hyslop never had any knowledge. 
Having gathered a large mass of matter of 
this sort which would bear verification, he 
spent several months in the Western States 
traveling many hundreds of miles to find old 
people who knew his father and family. The 
result, we understand, was that the events 
narrated through Mrs. Piper were also nar- 
rated independently by living witnesses more 
than a thousand miles distant, of course with 
the differences which enhance credibility. 
This looks like a scientific method, and the 
unimportance of the events makes no differ- 
ence, But when published the process of in- 
vestigation will have to be very carefully 
sifted, for the result, that of scientific proof 
of the persistence of the soul after death, is 
of unparalleled importance. The presumption 
ought not to be absolutely against its proof. ~ 


as 

So -engrossed has the: public been in the 
events in South Africa, the political problems 
of Europe and the questions coming up be- 
fore our own Government, that comparative- 
ly little attention has been paid to the terri- 
ble disaster that threatens India. Some facts 
are given in our Survey department, and we 
desire here to emphasize the call upon the 
generosity of Americans. The distress in 
India is something of which we can form 
scarcely a conception. Never has it been 
greater nor, on the other hand, has there 
ever been anywhere near as adequate relief. 
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The British Government in its administra- 
tion has shown itself actuated by the very 
highest principles and has a record to be 
challenged in all the history of the world. 
At the same time the demands upon it are 
tremendous, and America can in no way 
show her appreciation of the ties. that bind 
the two countries together more effectively 
than by cordial assistance in meeting the de- 
mands of the day. Entirely aside from this, 
however, the situation appeals very closely 
to American Christians. American mission- 
aries are engaged in all of these different 
sections, and they are in touch with a class 
of people that the Government with difficul- 
ty reaches. They may he absolutely relied 
upon to use funds contributed to them wisely 
and effectively.’ They have the entire con- 
fidence of the British Government and of the 
varied organizations in India. As a great 
effort was made to relieve the situation in 
Porto Rico, so now there is need for still 
greater effort. Any contributions sent to the 
treasurers of the American Board, Presby- 
terian Board, Methodist Board and others 
will be forwarded promptly and will do great 
good. We earnestly hope that our readers 
will take the matter into careful advisement 
and act promptly. 


Fd 


...-So Professor Sumner tells his Yale stu- 
dents that eighty per cent. of marriages are 
unhappy. We don’t know his evidence. We 
would like to see the volume of statistics on 
which it is based. We would first like to 
know whether he is a man given to seeing 
the blue side of things, one who believes that 
society and country need constant scolding. 
Next, we would like to have his notion of 
what is happiness and what unhappiness; 
just where he finds the pivot in the long 
beam of human emotions, so that one side 
shall weigh pleasure and the other side joy. 
What one person calls comfort or happiness 
another calls unhappiness. Is the protected 
clam happy; is the helpless child unhappy? 
Do toil and burdens and anxieties and strug- 
gles make for happiness or unhappiness? 
Then, to conclude the investigation, we 
should like to see the professor’s comparison 
of the unhappiness of the married with that 
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of the unmarried. But really he should write 
a book with all the modern methods of sta- 
tistics and charted ordinates. 


....Since the time when tails first began to 
wag dogs there has never been a more amus- 
ing illustration of the conceit of the attempt 
than that of Consul Macrum at Pretoria. He 
conceived it was his province to direct the 
Government at Washington, not that of the 
Government to direct him. The Govern- 
ment’s policy .was all wrong, and he must 
come right home and enlighten it. He was 
told to stay and attend to his consular duties, 
but he preferred to return and tell the Presi; 
dent what were his duties. He had the 
chance to gain some such honor at the seat 
of war as Minister Washburn gained at Paris 
in the Franco-German war, but his conceit 
threw it away and the country laughs at 
him. He is actually surprised to return and 
find himself out of a job. 


....We do net wonder that the retirement 
of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman from the 
Brokers’ Board in this city was made the oc- 
casion for doing him special honor. The 
Board had other brokers,.but no other such 
poet and critic. They especially honored the 
courage and conscience which had impelled 
him for a series of years to carry on a diffi- 
cult struggle to recover the disaster which 
had come upon him in his business through 
no fault of his own, but which for sake of 
others he was bound to retrieve. The leisure 
he now gains from days of trade will be de- 
voted to literary pursuits which give the 
general public larger returns. 


....-Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, has 
given away two and a half million dollars to 
colleges, and all given wisely. And he has a 
million and a half left, which he says he 
means to give away also within the next five 
years, receiving a two per: cent. annuity for 
the support of himself and wife. He is his 
own executor, and his gifts lose nothing by 
the way. .His is a noble example. 

....First Admiral Dewey and then President 
Schurman has indignantly denied statements 
about them made by Senator Pettigrew as 
false. “A tissue of falsehoods,” said the 
Admiral; “ Absolutely without foundation,” 
says Schurman. 
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The Cost. 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 


SHYLOCKS still compute the money cost of 
converting the heathen. But in making such 
a comparison they overlook the fact that the 
convert in America is the product not only 
of the local church to which he belongs, but 
of the Christian forces of the whole com- 
munity and of centuries of a Christian civili- 
zation. The society developed by Christian- 
ity, all the multiform and allied activities 
of the Christian Church, have a part in the 
influences which lead him to Christ. The 
expenditure represented by these agencies 
rises into millions of dollars. The cost of 


producing a convert in America is therefore 
many times greater than on the foreign field, 
where the institutions of Christianity are 
simpler and less expensive. 

Consider, too, that in every enterprise there 
is an initial stage in which large returns are 


not to be expected. Dr. Nevius planted some 
apple seeds in his yard in Chefu, China. 
Of course, he did not expect apples the first 
year, or the second, and when a half dozen 
apples did appear, it would have been foolish 
for him to have divided all the toil and ex- 
peuse of the first five years by the small 
number of apples grown at that time. He; of 
course, anticipated what is now actually the 
fact, that those apple seeds would become 
an orchard, bearing abundant fruit every 
season, so that each apple of to-day is, in a 
sense, a product of all the preceding years. 

But we can meet the critic on his own 
ground. A Chicago editor found that for 
forty leading churches in Chicago, the aver- 
age cost of each convert varied from $580 
in the Congregational Church, to $285 in the 
Baptist, while the cost of converts of the 
foreign missionary societies of those denomi- 
nations averaged $194 each. In the Presby- 
terian Church, I find that each convert in 
the United Staes last year cost $260, while 
each convert on the foreign field cost only 
$158. In other words, it costs Presbyterians 
65 per cent. more to convert a man at home 


than abroad. I heard a Hampton professor 
say that it requires $125,000 a year to main- 
tain that institution. That’s cheap for such 
@ magnificent work as Hampton is doing. 
But our Tungcho College, one of the best 
Christian colleges in Asia, receives less than 
$5,000 a year, including salaries. I might 
continue the comparisons indefinitely. 

But, after all, we do not estimate other 
things in this way. General Howard says 
that it costs $100 to fire a twelve-inch gun, 
but nobody complained when several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of ammunition 
was hurled against the Spanish earthworks, 
with comparatively little result. On Thanks- 
giving Day, we eat $14,000,000 worth of tur- 
keys, and iu a year we pay for poultry and 
eggs $560,000,000, but no one objects. The. 
money which Presbyterians put into foreign 
missions for an entire year would not build 
a third-class war vessel. It would not run 
a metropolitan daily newspaper six months. 
Who objected to the half a million spent in 
welcoming the heroic Dewey on his return 
to his native land? The lumber for stands 
alone cost $174,575. If we ungrudgingly pay 
such prices for other things, how much ought 
we to pay for souls? 

Moreover, as the C. M. S.. Gleaner truly 
says, “a factor which should be taken into 
‘consideration by those who are fond of look- 
ing at missionary work from an amateur 
mathematical point of view is the ‘ unknown 
quantity,’. equal to the immense amount of 
work done which, while perhaps not result- 
ing in direct conversions, is yet steadily 
breaking down cruel, awful, hellish, heathen 
customs; itis raising the position of women, 
saving life, healing the sick, lessening the 
immorality, teaching the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity—in short, work which is slowly, but 
none the less surely, civilizing the world.’ 
Darwin called special attention to the value 
of this class of results in the South Sea 
Islands, and Dr. Dennis’s splendid volumes 
on “ Christian Missions and Social Progress ”’ 
present an enormous mass of evidence on 
this subject. In the language of another: 
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“ Whether or not anything costs too much 
cannot be determined simply by naming the 
sum which it costs.”’ Is there value received ? 
Can the value of the moral and social 
changes brought about be measured in 
money? Place it all on the lowest commer- 
cial basis, and how much would the world 
take and let all these lands go back to where 
they were? 

How much is a soul worth any way? What 
did yours cost? ‘“ Ye know that ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as sil- 
ver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ.” He did not count the cost. And 
shall we haggle about the cost of saving 
the souls of others for whom also he died, 
and for whose salvation He gave us what 
money we have? 

I protest against the method of computing 
the cost of converts as not only belittling, 
but as essentially false. It is materialism 
in its meanest form. It comes from the spirit 
which prompted Satan to sneer that Job 
served God for gain, and which inspired 
Judas Iscariot to complain that the alabaster 
box might have been sold for 300 pence and 
given to the poor. Are selfishness and greed 
to dominate everything? Must we buy our 
love, sell our faith and measure our hope 
with a yardstick? Is there to be no self- 
sacrifice, no goodness, without worldly re- 
ward? Even if it were true that foreign 
mission work is comparatively expensive, 
what of it? War always costs money. Na- 
tions never count it in their conflicts. We 
didn’t in our conflict with Spain, for Mr. 
Cannon says that we spent about $482,000,- 
000 in that short struggle. Why should the 
Church be parsimonious in this most gigan- 
tic and God-inspired of all wars? No other 
funds in the world are more economically 
and prudently expended than foreign mis- 
sion funds. The Presbyterian Board’s ad- 
ministrative cost is only .04%% per cent. In- 
stead of apologizing that we have spent so 
much, it is our frankly-avowed inténtion to 
spend more, not at home, but abroad, for 
not only is the work growing, but its growth 
enlarges the scale of expenditure. The pio- 
neer evangelistic preaching is the cheapest 
of all. But with converts must come schools, 
hospitals, printing presses, and a variety of 


institutions: which are always and every- 
where the necessary concomitants of a Chris- 
tian community, and which require a larger 
sum. We believe that the churches will 
sustain us in this policy, and that while 
they will rightly continue to demand reason- 
able care in administration, they will shame 
the critic who parades an objection worthy 
only of a Shylock. 


New York City. 
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The New York Presbytery 
at its meeting last week, by 
a vote of 77 to 39, refused 
to entertain the charges against Professor 
McGiffert presented by Dr. G. W. F. Birch. 
When the moderator, Dr. Duffield, announced 
that the Presbytery was constituted a court 
for the consideration of the case and had 
presented the charge, he summoned Dr. Mc- 
Giffert to appear. Prof. William Adams 
Brown, of Union Seminary, arose and said 
that he appeared as Dr. McGiffert’s attorney. 
There was some question as to the propriety 
of this, but the moderator ruled that it was 
satisfactory. Then Dr. Howard Agnew 
Johnston offered a statement of the sentiment 
of the Presbytery, in which he called to mind 
the action of the Presbytery in December 
affirming its disapproval of the teachings re- 
ferred to, its judgment by the Assembly, and 
enjoining all members of the body, especially 
such as are engaged in critical studies, to re- 
frain from setting forth the disavowed teach- 
ings as if indorsed by the Presbyterian 
Church; also that the Presbytery by a vote 
of 28 to 77 had expressed its opinion that in 
the interests of the peace of the Church and 
the purity of its doctrine there was no neces- 
sity for such a trial, which would, on the 
contrary, work grave injury. He considered 
that the charges were really an arraignment 
of thé Presbytery for inadequate action and 
urged that the Presbytery could not consist- 
ently enter upon the further discussion of 
the matter. A long discussion followed this, 
during which a question was put as to wheth- 
er the Presbytery had a right to prevent one 
of its members from bringing charges against 
another, to which the chair replied that while 
it had no such right, neither, on the other 
hand, had any one the right to endeavor to 
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force the Presbytery against its best judg- 
ment to try a case. Finally, Dr. Johnston’s 
resolution’ was adopted by the above men- 
tioned vote. It was stated that the majority 
vote included the great number of aggressive 
active workers in the Presbytery, and that 
the minority vote was made up to a consid- 
erable degree of those in the closest touch 
with the city work. Charges were made that 
Dr. Birch would feel the displeasure of an 
element in the Presbytery which would affect 
disastrously his own work, largely dependent 
upon the good will of the Presbytery. For 
these charges, it is affirmed, theré is abso- 
lutely no ground whatever. Personally the 
feeling of the members to Dr. Birch is most 
cordial. Even those who disagree most ear- 
nestly with his judgment respect his entire 
sincerity and character, and would be the 
last to vent any spite upon him. Whether 
the matter will go before the Assembly or 
not is not yet evident. There seems to be a 
general belief that if it rested with the New 
York people it would not so go, but there is 
very strong pressure brought from other sec- 
tions of the country and it is not at all evi- 
dent as yet what course will be taken. As to 
the disposal that the Assembly may make of 
the matter, that also is entirely uncertain. 
It is well known that there is an increasing 
feeling against a renewal of the strife con- 
nected with Dr. Briggs, and while there is 
probably little sympathy with Dr. McGif- 
fert’s views it is felt that the Church has put 
itself on record sharply enough against them 
to make it unnecessary to go through a long, 
tedious and unfortunate trial. 
a 

There seems to be no 

abatement in the con- 

test going on within 
the Church of England, but rather, if any- 
thing, it is intensified. The English Church 
Union appears to have committed itself to a 
policy of hostility to the bishops, and a num- 
ber of persons have withdrawn on the com- 
plaint that the official machinery has been 
used to commit a minority absolutely to the 
acts and words of the majority. The Ritual- 
ists seem to be changing their appeal from 
Christian antiquity to the. medieval Church. 
The result is that this Church Union has be- 
come a distinctly partisan organization and 
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is losing the support of many strong men. 
At the same time the other extreme of the 
Church is making itself noticed, and a cler- 
gyman announced his intention of “‘ exchang- 
ing pulpits ’ with a Nonconformist minister. 
He was admonished by his bishop, but met 
the admonition with defiance, at least so far 
as preaching himself in a Nonconformist 
chapel is concerned, tho he submitted so far 
as to abstain from inviting the Nonconform- 
ist preacher to his church. He demands that 
a clean sweep be made of “ the water-logged 
Act of Uniformity, the cause of all the un- 
happy divisions.” . Commenting upon this 
The Guardian expresses itself as “ quite in 
favor of fraternal co-operation with Noncon- 
formists where we can honestly meet them 
on neutral ground.” But it does not consider 
public worship as ground of that kind, and 
holds that action like this does nothing to 
further the cause of reunion. 
& 
; _ A missionary educational con- 
Education in yontion was held early in 
Japan January in Japan to consider 
the general question of the relation of mis- 
sion schools to the Japanese system of edu- 
cation. There was a large attendance, 134 
registering. Nearly every mission in the em- 
pire was represented, a considerable number 
coming from distant parts. Bishop Awdry, 
of the English Church, and Bishop McKim, 
of the American Episcopal Church, were 
present, and the resolutions adopted were 
presented by. a committee representing the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, Episcopalians and Baptists. The two 
points around which the discussion became 
warm were: (1) Whether a mission school 
supported by mission funds should continue as 
a “recognized ” mission school, and (2) what 
should be the character and curricula of the 
proposed higher college or university. As to 
the first, while all admitted that as a tech- 
nically Christian school no mission school 
could be carried on under the late “ Instruc- 
tion”? of the Minister for Education, some 
contended that it was.possible to carry on 
Christian work among the students outside 
of school hours and in the dormitory, and 
that this would be better than giving up con- 
nection with the Government and thus losing 
grand opportunities of working among sty- 
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dents. The large majority, however, con- 
tended that these methods were compromises 
and that in the end they would be losers 
rather than gainers by such a course. Hith- 
erto the officials have winked at the religion 
taught in the recognized mission schools, but 
now they have openly forbidden religious ex- 
ercises in the schools, and while voluntary 
teaching is not refused it is excluded from 
the regular class hours. The result of the 
discussion was the adoption of a resolution, 
without any dissenting voice, heartily accept- 
ing the resolutions adopted by the conference 
of the representatives of six Christian 
schools which met in Tokio last August. 
This resolution refers to the religious liberty 
granted under the constitution of the em- 
pire, and while recognizing the right of the 
Government to make such restrictions as it 
pleases for public schools supported by pub- 
lic funds, it protests against the same limita- 
tions being placed upon private schools sup- 
ported by private funds, and which make it 
impossible for Christian schools to secure the 
recognition of the Government and its ac- 
companying privileges. At the same time it 
declares that any exclusion of Christianity 
from the school life would be disloyalty. to 
the common Lord and to the Churches aid- 
ing the schools, and it calls upon all officers 
and teachers of Christian schools to take a 
firm and decided stand upon this matter, not 
yielding any Christian principle for the sake 
of securing or maintaining Government priv- 
ileges. With regard to the second point, the 
resolution adopted presses for as high a 
grade and as thorough a course as is possi- 
ble; that every available effort be made to se- 
cure from the Government such concessions 
as will make it possible for private schools 
to prepare their students for entrance into 
the Government universities. It was also 
urged that this whole question be presented 
to the general Christian public, especially at 
the Ecumenical Conference of Missions, to 
be held in New York in April. 


st 
; An ‘excellent summary of 
Babylonian the peliefs of the Babylon- 
Eschatology ians on the subject of death 
and the life beyond, consisting chiefly of ex- 


tracts and translations from cuneiform in- 
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scriptiens, has been published as a pamphlet 
of the “ Das Alte Orient Series,” issued under 
the auspices of the “ Vorderasiatisch Gesell- 
schaft,” by Dr. Alfred Jeremias, under the 
title, “ Hélle und Paradies hei den Babylo- 
niern.” In this connection he makes the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“A systematic presentation of the Babylonian 
religion will be an impossibility for a long time 
to come. A large number of inscriptions treat- 
ing of the religious and mythological literature 
of the Babylonians have been found and partly 
deciphered, but these fragments are scattered 
over a period of three thousand years, and most 
of them we owe to the zeal of King Assurbanipal 
(668-626) of Assyria. Only that happy day of 
the future that will witness the completion of 
the long interrupted excavations of the library 
at Nineveh will give us the materials for a fuller 
study of the religious life of the Babylonians. 
But even then the most important element will 
be lacking—namely, the temple traditions, de- 
scribing in detail the history of the cults them- 
selves; and when the Nergol temple in Kutka 
has been unearthed, then we shall be sure to find 
an abundance of materials en the ideas of hell 
entertained by the Babylonians. All these things 
are of the greatest importance to the Old Testa- 
ment student, as the beliefs concerning the lower 
world common to both Israelites and Babylo- 
nians represent a goodly share of their inherit- 
ance from primitive Semitic times.” , 

7 

AccorDING to reports from Mr. Cousins, 
of the London Missionary Society, the pres- 
ent state of Madagascar missions is much 
more hopeful. The troubles of the past four 
or five years seem to be drawing to a close 
and a brighter day to be dawning. French 
officials are less unfriendly and the natives 
are regaining confidence. ' Hundreds who, 
during the reign of terror, called themselves 
Catholics are turning to the Protestant 
churches. Missionaries of the Norwegian, 
French and English societies are working 
most earnestly. Protestantism-will still have 
to contend with powerful foes, but with the 
open Bible in the churches and in the homes 
of the people, and with the inspiration of 
their noble history in the past, we believe 
that the churches founded by the Protestant 
missionaries will continue to exist and will 
be potent factors in the development and 
progress of the country. 


‘ 





FINANCIAL. 


The Carnegie Company’s Profits. 


_ HE controversy between Mr. Carnegie and 

Mr. Frick has disclosed some facts that are 
very interesting to all who have watched the 
wonderful growth of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the United States, who realize how 
closely this growth is related to the prevail- 
ing prosperity, and who see how it promises 
to affect the standing of this nation in com- 
merce, manufactures and finance among the 
world’s great Powers. Not all the.published 
comment upon these facts, however, has 
been just. 

Mr. Carnegie controls the Carnegie Steel 
Company by owning 58% per cent. of its 
capital stock.. He has been very successful 
not only by reason of his own knowledge of 
the iron and steel industry and his rare busi- 
ness ability, but also because he has selected 
his partners and assistants with excellent 
judgment. He has provided for the dismissal 
of these partners or assistants whenever 
they cease to be in harmony with him and 
his business projects. Thus he caused the 
resignation of Mr. Frick for reasons which 
appear to be assvciated with the failure of 
Mr. Frick and other capitalists to carry out 
a project for the purchase of his interests. 
Mr. Carnegie was to receive $100,000,000 in 5 
per vent, gold bonds and about $58,000,000 in 
cash; and the company was to be reorgan- 
ized on the basis of a very large capitaliza- 
tion. The condition of the promoters’ money 
market was not sufficiently favorable, and 
the $1,170,000 paid to Mr. Carnegie for a 
ninety days’ option was forfeited to him. 
Since that time the relations between Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Frick appear to have been 
strained. Mr. Frick was required to resign 
in December. He owned 6 per cent. of the 
stock, and he complains that Mr. Carnegie 
has undertaken to compel him, under the 
terms of an old agreement, to sell his share 
for $6,000,000, which, he asserts, is about 
one-third of its value. 

To show what its value really is he dis- 
closes the fact that the company’s net profits 


last year were $21,000,000, altho much of its 
work was done under contracts based upon 
the low prices of the end of 1898 and the be- 
ginning of 1899, and that Mr. Carnegie’s esti- 
mate of this year’s profits is $40,000,000, his 
own being $42,500,000. Mr. Carnegie, he 
says, values the company and its property at 
not less than $250,000,000 and believes that 
in prosperous times it-can be sold in the Lon- 
don market for $500,000,000. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Frick will obtain justice in the courts. 
By Mr. Carnegie’s action he has not been 
thrown upon a cold world without employ- 
ment, and deprived of the comforts of life. 
With a fortune of not less than $10,000,000 
he can keep the wolf from the door. 

A part of the comment of which we have 
spoken assumes that there must be some- 
thing unlawful or unjust about the accumu- 
lation of the company’s great profits. This 
is the largest company of its kind in the 
world. Its capital stock of only $25,000,000 
does not adequately represent the value of 
its plant. Its sales of finished material are 
enormous. Who knows whether the profit of 
$21,000,000 was 10, or 15, or 20 per cent. of 
the value of goods sold? Who will say that 
the old capital stock of $25,000,000. does not 
now represent an actual value of $100,000,000 
or more, in factories, furnaces, mines, ship- 
ping, railways, etc.? Great additions to the ~ 
plant have been made since the capital was 
fixed at that sum. The remarks of one jour- 
nal warrant the inference that, in its opinion, 
the company should have been content with 
a profit of 10 per cent. on $25,000,000, or $2,- 
500,000 instead of $21,000,000. That journal 
says that thé way to make such companies 
content with 10 per cent. profits or dividends 
is “‘to take off the protective tariff duties 
that enable them to keep up prices,” be- 
cause “ competition from abroad is effectual- 
ly shut out by the tariff.” There was a time 
when the tariff worked that way for the 
Curnegie Company, but it was not the year © 
1899. We think Mr, Carnegie could show 
that a removal of the iron and steel duties 
would have had scarcely any effect upon hig 
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profits or his business last year, except so far 


as the indefensible duty on ore helped him a 


little at the expense of other manufacturers 
whose plants are on or near the Atlantic 
coast. There was no possible competition 
from abroad of any consequence to be shut 
out. The Carnegie Company and other simi- 
lar American companies were selling their 
products abroad, all over the world, at prices 
prevailing here, except when other prices 
were required by contracts some months old. 
With respect to two or three products the 
company was in a combination agreement 
with others, but it does not appear that 
these agreements became oppressive in 1899 
by reason of the tariff. Some years. ago, 
however, Mr. Carnegie was for a time a bene- 
ficiary of combinations relating to rails and 
structural steel, the prices of which were 
kept at high figures by means of the tariff. 
But he broke the structural steel combination 
by withdrawing from it, causing prices .to 
fall 40 per cent., and in the same way he 
caused a dissolution of the rail combination, 
which was followed by a sharp decline. He 
took that course, we suppose, because his 
facilities for manufacturing at a low cost 
surpassed those of others, and increased con- 
sumption would best serve his purpose. 
The secret of his recent very large profits— 
during a time, it should be remembered, 
when the demand for consumption, both at 
home and abroad, was enormous and without 
precedent—can be found in those facilities 
and in the completeness of his grasp of the 
industry from the ore bed and coal mine to 
the finished product. Owning coal and iron 
mines, lake shipping, railroads, coke and iron 
furnaces, and all the remaining necessary 
equipment, his company has taken the profits 
yielded at every step; and all these, when 
united in one profit at the end, make great 
earnings. The relation of the tariff to such 
undertakings in the iron and steel industry 
has been exceptional and novel during the 


last year and a half. 
& 


....Dividends announced: 


Union Pacific Railroad Company (preferred ) 
$2.00 per share, payable April 2d. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company (common), 
$1.50 per share, payable April 2d. 

American Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. (quarterly), 2 per cent., payable March 
15th, 
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Pebbles. 


WEE are the people—the Bushmen—Yale 
Record. ° 


....Would it not be appropriate to rechris- 
ten the Tugela River and call it Buller Run ?— 
New York Sun. 


....-The Montana Senatorship appears to 
present another instance of overcapitalization. 
—lI'he Detroit News. 


....it is appalling to speculate on what 
would happen if ferty million Boers were 
matched against a quarter of a million English- 
men.—The New York World. 


....Mark Hanna declares that McKinley’s 
re-election is so certain that he needs money to 
start the campaign immediately.—The Chicago 
Record. 


...-Lady of the House: “Go on away from 
here. We have no old clothes, no cold victuals, 
no——~’ Hopeless Harry: “I didn’t want 
nothin’ to eat nor wear. [ jist called to see if 
you had an‘ old automobile to give away.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....The burglar listened. There was no 
noise. The family, at the supper table below, 
did not suspect his presence. Cautiously he 
threw back the bedclothes and opened the corn- 
husk" mattress. “Shucks!” he muttered, 
huskily, extracting a roll of bills and a box of 
jewelry. “I had got all ready to say ‘ Excel- 
sior!’ ’—-Chicago Tribune. 


.../They heard a noise in the kitchen and: 
crept down. He carried a pistol and she a cur- 
tain pole. Then they discovered the cause of 
the noise. “ Did you see that rat jump out of 
the oven?” she gasped, holding her skirts. 
“Why didn’t you shoot him?” “ Because he 
was just out of my range,” he chuckled.—Chi- 
cago News. 


....* You told me you had sent an article to 
the magazine. Was it published?” “No.” 
“Did the publishers return it?” ‘They did 
not.” “Then you didn’t send stamps for re- 
turn postage?” “Yes, I did. They returned 
the stamps. -They said the manuscript was not 
worth returning.” “ Why don’t you sue them 
for it?” “ 'That’s what they want me to do. 
They say they would like to have it read in 
court.”—Chicago Tribune. 


.-Oh, Kipling, Mister Kipling, 

Wherever can you be, 

Don’t yer know the boys is fightin’ 
Down in Southern Africy? 

Yer “ cook’s son, duke’s son,” 
Son of a hundred guns, 

Is_a-waitin’ fer sum verses, 
Fer sum Boer destroying ones. 


Can’t yer tell us all about the time 
When Buller’s men and horse, 
They “came to a river 
And they couldn’t get across?” 
’Bout Gatacre, an’ French, an’ White, 
Give us sum stirring verses; 
Or mayhap ye have made a vow 
Gin rimin’ on reverses. 


Can’t ye write a “ retrogressional,” 
Qr anything at all? 

Jes’ describe us the sensation 
Uv kickin’ gin a wall; 

Who knows but what ye kin pen out 
The best ye hev done yet; 

We thought we’d just remind ye, 
Don't yer know, “lest ye forget.” 

, —Boston Evening Record. 


INSURANCE. 


The Magic Power. 

A NAPOLEON of finance once opened a mill 
of moneyed mystery which paid 10. per cent. 
interest weekly. Nearby lived a _ grocer’s 
clerk and a butcher boy, each earning $15 
weekly. The former pinched a little in one 
week, and took to the miller a single $10— 
then waited and watched. In one week he 
had $11; in five weeks, $16.10; in ten, $25.91; 
in twenty, $66.95; in six months, $119; in 
a year, $1,300.66. The butcher boy com- 
bined greater frugality and pinch-power 
with more daring, and he carried to the mil- 
ler $10 every week; then he also watched 
and waited. At the end of the first week 
he had $21; in five weeks, $77.15; in ten, 
$185.27; in twenty, $639.82; in six months, 
$1,210.00. Then he married his girl, spent 
the odd hundreds on honey, and lived hap- 
pily ever after on his $100 per week. But 
behold the reward and the cost of modera- 
tion in desire! For if he had kept himself 
to the course for the full year he would have 
had $15,515.32, accumulated from his total 
$520 deposit and could have drawn three 
times as much per week. 

“Would have”—that is better. Did this 
happen ? Yes, it happened to-morrow; it 
happens every day in Topsy-Turvy land. It 
was in the infinitive mood (or the infinite) 
according to the largeness of expectation. 
To get nearer the subjunctive, it would have 
—only the miller went away suddenly and 
the mill ceased running, not even receiving 
grist and taking toll. 

Possibly the foregoing figures are not 
correct within.a place or two, for our ability 
upon arithmetic is limited and finite, but it 
does not matter. Others have made the cal- 
culation on large amounts, and larger lines. 
One of them figures that in five years a sin- 
gle $100 would: grow to $1,281,212,000,000, 
and that a single cent would become $128,- 
121,200. It maybe so. Figure on it-your- 
self—we prefer to keep our feet on the earth. 

Compound interest tables at higher rates 
than ten per cent. and for longer terms than 
half a century may have been made, but 
they would be academic only. The shorter 
the turn-over period the swifter the process. 
Make it ten per cent. weekly, or daily, or 


hourly, or momently, if you like to cipher; 
turn the stars to cattle and pasture them on 
the sky, if you choose. 

It is not expedient to expend much space 
on this matter, yet there are some parallels 
which may welf be pointed out. The writer 
visited the mill one day, talked with per- 
sons in the street, tried to show them their 
folly; and told them the miller would soon 
vanish, as within three hours thereafter he 
did. Nay, but they had their dividends; 
they were actually getting the money, and 
the mill had been long time running. Who 
could argue successfully that what actual- 
ly was could not be? And do not (or did not) 
good people write us that they had been 
for years receiving life insurance at the $10 
rate? Q. E. D.—-it was so, therefore it could 
be. Everybody was to draw out $1,000, and 
nobody was to put that in. 

Ten weeks of actual withdrawal, and the 
principal would be consumed; then other 
principal must be attacked for fuel. Ten 
devour ten; then the twenty need other 


‘twenty; then forty must have forty; eighty 


more for the eighty-—it moves toward in- 
finity and ends in collapse. The “new 
blood” which is to keep a $10 assessment: 
association ever youthful and so never more 
needy is a parallel. If you do not see, try 
it. Assume (with the absurd condition that 
none of them dies) 1,000 men aged 30 and 
add successive hundreds aged 30 annual- 
ly, and see how your scheme comes out. 

But people are persistently credulous, 
“‘which say to the seers, see not; and to the 
prophets, prophesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us ‘smooth things, prophesy de- 
ceits.” 








Insurance Statements. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. OF NEW YORK. 

The fortieth annual statement of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company shows an im 
crease of assets during the past year of $868,- 
864, the total assets Jan. 1, 1900, being $15,- 


903,815. The net surplus is $786,406, a gain of 
$183,500. During 1899 new insurance was is- 
sued to the amount of $14,756,890, and the in- 
come for the year was $3,134,750. There was 
paid to the policy holders in 1899 the sum of 
$1,707,558. The President of the company is 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., and the Vice-President is E. 
8S. French. 
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PHGNIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has issued its forty-ninth annual statement, 
showing gross assets January 1, 1900, of $12,- 
259,291. The total liabilities were $11,719,015, 
leaving a surplus of $540,276. The premium 
income for 1899 was $2,180,795, an increase 
over the previous year of $260,535. The num- 
ber of policies now in force is 35,512, represent- 
ing insurance amounting to $57,985,510, a gain 
for 1899 of $6,814,728. The officers of the com- 
pany are Jonathan B. Bunce, President ; John 
M. Holcombe, Vice-President, and Charles H. 
Lawrence, Secretary. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

The directors of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have issued their 
fifty-sixth annual report, which shows gross as- 
sets amounting to $29,544,428, a gain over the 
previous year of $1,435,355. The total liabili- 
ties are $26,838,656, leaving a surplus of $2,- 
705,771, which is an increase over last year of 
$413,486. During 1899 5,196 new policies were 
issued, the total number now outstanding being 
42,850, and the insurance in force has increased 
by the sum of $4,250,609. Notwithstanding 
the increase in business the expense account-is 
less than that of 1898 by nearly $50,000. The 
President of the company is Benjamin F. 
Stevens. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

The thirty-seventh annual statement of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
shows an increase in assets during the year 
1899 of $1,988,973, the gross assets being $14,- 
491,825. About thirty-five per cent. of the net 
assets, or $4,801,652, is invested in mortgages 
on rea] estate. The net surplus is $1,573,064, a 
gain of $230,732. The amount of insurance in 
force has increased by the sum of $25,435,154, 
which is the greatest gain for one year in the 
history of the company. It is interesting to 
note the great increase of the company’s busi- 
ness during the last fifteen years. In 1884 the 
amount of insurance in force was $17,868,374, 
and at the close of 1899 it amounted to $192,- 
573,498. The President of the company is 
Stephen H. Rhodes, the Vice-President and Sec- 
retary Roland-O. Lamb. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

It will be seen from the thirty-fifth annual 
statement of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company that the past year has been 
one of continued healthy growth. There have 
been gains over the business of 1898, among 
which may be mentioned an increase of in- 
come of $64,073, increase of assets $259,626, 
increase of insurance in force of $1,559,295, 
increase of insurance issued $710,941. The 
amount paid for death losses was $108,335, and 
it is noticeable that interest receipts exceeded 
this amount by nearly 50 per cent.: The total 
assets of the company are $3,574,006 and the 
surplus $500,982. The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company has had an honorable 
record of thirty-five years, and its present finan- 


cial condition cannot fail to inspire confidence 

in its conservative management. The president 

of the company is Thomas W. Russell. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE : INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

The Connecticut Mutual has always sturdily 
and we believe rightfully maintained that 
it will come out whole on its Western 
real estate, taken on foreclosure long ago, 
and carried on the books at cost value. 
Official appraisers have cut these figures re- 
peatedly, and the regular quadrennial examina- 
tion by Connecticut, last year, again cuts them, 
only $459,176 this time. But the direct annual 
address of the President, Col. Jacob L. Greene, 
to the policy holders, which cannot fail to interest, 
now says that the half of one parcel appraised 
at $45,000 has since brought $45,000 cash and 
is to be put to uses which will appreciate the 
other half. Several pieces, sold in part, have 
cleared off the cost of the whole, so that the 
rest is clear gain. An official appraisal, twenty 
years ago, cut nearly two millions off a total 
cost value of 12% millions. Since then portions 
which cost about 734 millions (but were ap- 
praised at about 64%) have sold for nearly 1% 
millions more than cost and 244 millions over 
the appraisal. As for the remainder, some 
items may bring loss, as some others will a 
gain ; still, the company adds to the cut made by 
the department and charges off $750,000 as con- 
tingent liability. 

This is only a.bookkeeping entry. Should 
the round-up of this real estate bring a net loss, 
that is already charged off; if the result does 
better than this, as it no doubt will, there will 
be an entry to go on the good side of the ac- 
count. 

The Connecticut Mutual chose to refuse to 
enter into what it considers a wrong course of 
life insurance practice; it insisted upon the 
insurance element exclusively, as against the 
“business” or “investment” idea. This was 
years ago, and it has sturdily protested and 
argued against the last-named idea as a perver- 
sion. Having elected a course in which it re- 
mained almost solitary, it was by that very fact 
put upon the defensive in competition, and in 
these circumstances it was compelled to be ag- 
gressive in order to defend itself. For it could 
not justify that course without maintaining the 
other to be wrong. : 

The result has necessarily been, as the times | 


‘go, that the Connecticut Mutual has done, com- 


paratively speaking, a small business. ‘This it 
expected. Its position is that it will not seek 
business except on the strict basis of insurance, 
and will seek that at only a very moderate ex- 
pense; hence quantity (as things go) must be 
sacrificed. 

In its way, the company is unique. Its long 
career is without a blemish.’ While men may 
differ about questions of business expediency, no 
question has been raised about the high stand- 
ard set up by this company and the integrity 
of its management. So far as has ever ap- 
peared, its members are entirely satisfied, as 
they have good reason to be. The address of 
President Greene to the policy holders of the 
Connecticut Mutual, printed in full in the fol- 
lowing pages, should be read by all interested 
in sound life insurance. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Gompany. 


To the Members : 

Your careful attention is asked to the itemized 
financial statement which accompanies this report. 

Each succeeding year brings to the conduct of our 
affairs its own varying elements both of difficulty and 
of advantage, growing out of those general condi- 
tions which affect the outcome of the several lines of 
action which collectively make up our business opera- 
tions. . 

The notable adverse elements encountered in 1899 
were the remaining depression in real estate following 
the panic of 1893, with comparatively small demand, 
with fewer sales than foreclosures, still something 
of an increase in the expense account for the care 
and repair of foreclosed properties, rents still below 
the normal scale, a very low average rate of interest 
throughout the year, affecting a considerable volume 
of investments, and, in the late months of the year, 
owing to the disturbances growing out of the former 


apcule en financing of many corporate interests 
abruptly checked by events in Europe and South 
Africa, a decline in the market values of.securites of 
the highest grade. Such a decline does not affect the 
intrinsic value of nor the income from these securi- 
ties. But, being compelled by law to show each year 
the market values of stocks and bonds, marking them 
rise in price and marking down 
the process makes that item of our 
assets and that factor in our surplus vary arbitrarily 
from year to year. Perhaps a fair index of the 
character of our holdings of this class of securities 
is the fact that on a cost of $22,881,457.49, there was 
a shrinkage in market value January 1, 1900, as 
against January 1, 1899, of only $195,429; less than 
1 per cent. of their cost, but making both our assets 
and surplus less by the sum named than they would 
be had the market prices remain unchanged. 

Happily all the other incidents of the year’s ex- 
perience have not only been favorable, but some of 
them give hopeful promise for the future. 

As for many years past, the Lag i of lapses 
and surrenders has been very small. The company 
has not been put to heavy expense under the present 
unfortunate and unnecessary conditions of competi- 
tion, to replace a large loss of old business from 
those causes. Without any change in standard or 
method, it has further increased its business in force 
by $2,353,636, and its premium income by $164,328.85, 
and its net or ledger assets by $570,811.40.. This 
increase, though not strikingly great, is thoroughl 
healthy. It has not been procured at a cost whic 
has to come out of our old policy-holders through a 
reduction in their dividend and a consequent increased 
cash payment by them. 

While the mortality in 1899 was somewhat larger 
than that in 1898 it was far within that expected by 
the mortality table, and made a saving of $523,287. 

The savings from greater interest earnings and 
smaller expenses than are provided for in our cal- 
culations of premiums and reserves and from other 
sources, while not as large as in some former years, 
have been sufficient to warrant a return of surplus 
during the present year on the same scale as for 
several years past. 


Surplus as a Protection, 


For some years past the savings from interest, ex- 
penses, mortality, and. otherwise, have slightly ex- 
ceeded the amount annually returned to policy-hold- 
ers. We have felt that our first duty to them in 
dealing with the surplus was to sufficiently fortify 
the company against every foreseen contingency. 
These contingencies we have kept constantly in mind 


up when yo f 
when they fall, 





and have tried to duly estimate and guard against 
their possible effect. They relate principally to the 
outcome of foreclosed real estate, possible deprecia- 
tion of other assets, a temporary high death rate, 
an unusual expense account, and a more or less pro- 
tracted period of low interest rates. While our fore- 
closed real estate has in the past, taken as a whole, 
shown itself to be worth more than its cost, and we 
know no reason to Spprohund any different experience 
in the future, we realize that while we may expect a 
cases, in many others we must _ expect, 
as we have already had, more or less loss. We can- 
not act upon anticipations of profits. We must wait 
till they are made. But possible losses we must pro- 
vide against, whether on real estate, or on other 
assets, or from excessive death losses or rd unusual 
necessary expenditure. Against serious disturbance 
to the steady course of business from any or all of 
these causes an ample surplus is the only sufficient 
safeguard. But this is not its only high function. 


Steadying Effect of Surplus on Dividends, 


The membership of The Connecticut Mutual con- 
sists very largely of those who have been led to value 
life insurance as a protection to the family, and 
consequently they regard it as a matter of absolute 
personal duty. In this sober view of its true use and 
imperative importance, they realize’ how necessary 
it is to them that its cost should be made as small 
as possible, in order that for every dollar they can 
expend for it, their families may get as large a pro- 
tection as possible. This is the end to which The 
Connecticut Mutual shapes every plan and method. 
And in order that its members may carry on their 
policies with the greatest ease and certainty, it seeks 
to give them not only the lowest practicable cost each 
year, but a steady low scale of cost. In returning * 
its surplus to its members, it long ago adopted a 
scale of distribution which takes due and full account 
of its average mortality, expenses, interest, and other 
sources of saving. When its experience has been a 
little more favorable than that average, instead of 
slightly increasing the scale of division for that year, 
and so using up the small excess of earnings over 
the average, and having to drop the next year per- 
haps to. a lower scale, it has deemed it far more 
useful to its members and of far greater assistance 
to them in the long run in keeping their policies in 
force, to lay aside any such little excess against the 
day, certain to come, when the pendulum will swing 
the other way and there will be less surplus saved ; 
the accumulated gains of the past can then be used 
for a time at least, to still maintain the same scale 
of dividend and the same low rate of cost, until, per- 
haps, a return of more favorable conditions restores 
the former earning capacity, or, until the less fayor- 
able conditions have become so evidently permanent 
that a new and lower scale of distribution becomes 
a measure of prudence or of necessity. 

It is for both these LL gg ad fortifying the 
company’s financial condition against any foreseen 
possible adversity, and for continuing as long as pos- 
sible a steady scale of increasing dividends and con- 
sequent decreasing cost—that e Connecticut Mu- 
tual has carefully husbanded the resources from its 
savings over and above an average scale. The wis- 
dom of this course aneeene under the conditions of 
the last two years, when, from an unusual, and we 
hope, only a temporary, fall in interest earnings, no 
exce8s of surplus above the average has been made, 
and when, but for such former accumulations, a lower 
seale of division might have become already neces- 
sary. 

It is unsafe to prophesy. It is impossible to make 
promises. It is wrong to encourage hopes that may 
easily be defeated by causes beyond our control. But 
we are very glad that, for the present at least, while 
many others have found it necessary to reduce divi- 
dends, our course in the past enables us to maintain 
the same scale; and we are not without hope that a 
favorable change in conditions may come in time 
to render any reduction by this company unnecessary 
for some time to come. e shall do all in our power 
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to that end. But whatever conditions may arise, 
they will be frankly met and you will be fully advised 
of their effect. 


Commissioner’s Examination. 


Every four years the Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut is required by law to examine every com- 
pany chartered by the State, verifying its accounts 
and assets and scrutinizing the conduct of its busi- 
ness. This company was so examined during the past 


year. ; 

The only point of doubt was as to the present 
value of our foreclosed real estate. From his ap- 
praisals the Commissioner estimated the present value 
at $495,156 less than this real estate has cost on our 
books. ‘The difficulty of getting a reliable appraisal 
in a dull market may be illustrated by the fact that 
one parcel was appraised at $45,000; half of it has 
since been sold for $45,000 cash, for uses which in- 
crease the value of the remainder. We have several 

jeces, some very valuable, which now cost us noth- 
ng. They are what remain after selling enough to 
more than return the cost of the parceis of which 
they were a part. None of these were appraised. 
Muny pieces on which we may reasonably expect some 
gain were not appraised; some on which we may 
lose were not appraised. The question therefore pre- 
sented itself: What account, it any, should be taken 
of the shrinkage so estimated by the Commissioner? 

A leaf from our own experience in these matters 
may be instructive: In 1879 the Commissioner made 
an examination and appraisal of every piece of prop- 
erty foreclosed or likely to be foreclosed. These 
properties cost us $12,597,998. The Commissioner 
valued them at only $10,638,870; a shrinkage of 

1,959,128. Out of this we have since sold for 

9,218,216.74 what cost us $7,788,759.68, but which 
the Commissioner valued at only $7 788,759.68, that 
is, we got $1,429,457.06 more than the property cost, 
and $2,538,717.32 more than the Commissioner’s 
valuat‘on. That the remainder of those properties 
will sell at equal advantage we do not expect. While 
some will make a gain, some are certain to” make 
more or less of a loss from causes of depreciation 
that occurred long ago. 
erties foreclosed since 1893 ought not to suffer any 
very heavy shrinkage. We do not know why, as a 
whole, they are not worth their cost. 

We carry our foreclosed real estate on our books 
at its original cost. We cannot tell what it is worth 
until we sell it. Having always had proven reasons 
for believing it worth its cost as a whole, we have 
never by appraisals anticipated either gain or loss. 
We have taken each as it came. We could not in 
justice to ourselves mark some pieces down to an ap- 
praisal without marking others up to an appraisal. 
This would cause annual changes in book values based 
on mere changing opinion instead of the actual in- 
vestments, with a constant temptation at least to 
mark up rather than down. Our present method we 
do not deem it wise to change. 

But, in order to give fair recognition to the fact 
of a probable loss on some of the foreclosed proper- 
ties and the uncertain amount of gain on others, and, 
in view of our ample surplus, the office of which, in 
part, is to protect us against such a contingency, 
we have decided to add 5 _ cent. to the shrinkage 
estimated by the Commissioner, making a sum “4 
round numbers of $750,000, and, for the present, carry 
that as a memorandum liability under the title of 
“Contingent Real Estate Depreciation Account.” It 
does not affect the actual value of our property. Pro- 
viding against a possible loss which cannot be meas- 
ured till it comes does not cause a loss. This leaves 
our accounts undisturbed, while it relieves our sur- 
plus of what might otherwise, in view of the Com- 
missioner’s estimate, be regarded as possible padding 
with uncertain values. So long as it is deemed ex- 
pedient to carry this item of provisional liability, the 
balance of it, deducting any losses made on sales, 
will be shown each year. 


The Amount of Surplus. 
The surplus, December 31, 1899, was $7,208,341.59 


by our own standard of solvency, which is much 
higher than the legal standard, the latter being based 


on the eg ye of earning 4 per cent. annual in- 


terest. On all business written since April 1, 1882, 
we caluculate our liability on the assumption of earn- 
ing only 3 per cent. interest. This makes our reserve 
liability higher and our surplus lower by $2,104,703, 
than they would be were that business based on the 
legal 4 per cent. standard, in which case the surplus 
would stand at $9,313,044.59. For greater future 
safety, the company voluntarily carries a reserve 


On the other hand, the proe . 





$2,104,703 greater than that required on business 
based on the legal standard. ; 


Real Estate Sales. 


During 1899 we sold for $640,640.33 foreclosed 
properties that had cost $551,949.40. On some of 
the pieces there was a loss of $13,239.95; on the rest 
there was a gain of $101,930.88, leaving a net gain of 
$88,690.93. It was throughout a dull year for real 
estate. 

To December 31, 1899, the net gains on real estate 
sales from year to year aggregated $1,808,135.44. 


Property Purchased. 


The present home office of the company was built 
thirty years ago, with little anticipation in plan and 
accommodation for the great increase in the work 
of coming years, in which we have long been put to 
great inconvenience and disadvantage. An oppor- 
tunity offered to buy an adjoining piece of land well 
suited to connect with the present building. We shall 
probabiy improve it during the year by a plain but 
substantial and thoroughly modern office - building, 
giving us needed space and convenience, and to ten- 
ants attractive business quarters. 


The Signs of the Times. 


It is with no little satisfaction that we note in 
some of our competitors the dawn of a long-deferred 
recogn'tion of the vital importance of some of those 
things which The Connecticut Mutual has all along 
ins‘sted were essential to safety, essential to the just 
interpretation and administration of the mutual prin- 
ciple, and essential to the best and permanent wel- 
fare of those beneficiaries for whom alone life in- 
surance is designed, and for whom it should have a 
single eye. 


Others Adopting the Connecticut Mutual’s 
sInterest Assumption. 


The judgment which led us eighteen years ago to 
anticipate the great fall in interest rates and to pro- 
vide against its effect by then assuming a 3 per cent. 
rate was decried as a counsel of timidity, and weak- 
ness. That assumption has given us incomparable 
strength, with great advantage to the business based 
on the per cent. rate, and without cost to the 
older 4 per cent. business; and the relations be- 
tween the two have been self-adjusting. The day fore- 
seen having come, most of the companies are forced 
to change their assumption, and some of the largest 
find themselves with a vast amount of business on 
the 4 per cent. basis about which there is an appear- 
ance of anxiety, for the 4 per cent. reserves on it 
are being reinforced by heavy appropriations thereto 
from surpluses accumulated from, and supposed to be 
held for future division among the various Tontine 
or Investment schemes. 


& Growing Alarm at the Expense Account. 


_ One of the strangest developments in life insurance 
in the last twenty-five years has been the increase in 
its expense account. While that of every other enter- 
prise and industry has been studiously watched and 
pruned at every possible point, and its reduction has 
been a prime and permanent aim of management, not 
only as a means of greater profit to the business but 
as a necessity in meeting competition by greater 
cheapness, the expense account in life insurance has 
gone the other way. The competition has not been 
by way of iessening cost secured by prudence and 
economy. Those companies have secured and are 
securing the most new business which have made 
their insurance cost their policy-holders most, and 
are making it cost most to-day. The attractions they 
advertise to the general public are not those methods 
of close, economical management which produce the 
best results to the family at the least cost to the 
premium payer—the most real protection for the 
least money—but their enormous increase of the 
amount at risk. And to secure this increase the at- 
traction they offer to the individnal is not the sim- 
plest and most’ complete protection possible for his 
family at the smallest cost to himself which can be 
achieved by prudent management, but some scheme 
by which if he ieaves all the margins on premiums 
and interest and reserves in the control of the com- 
pany for fifteen or twenty years .and subject to for- 
feiture if he dies or lapses within the period, he is 
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admitted to a speculation in what others may forfeit 
meantime should he live and pay through. 


How Volume is Secured. 


It is the estimates and illustrations of these specu- 
lations on which their business has been secured. 
It is by hiring tens of thousands of agents at enor- 
mous commissions and bonuses, and allowances to 
press upon men these speculations in the protection 
of their own families that they have-won magnitude. 
But their policy-holders are, in consequence, paying 
more on the average for their insurance by $20 to 
$30 on every $100 premium paid, than are those of 
The Connecticut Mutual. But, as the cost of a potter 
is the difference between the premium charged and 
the surplus returned, and the schemes of these com- 
panies postpone all returns of surplus for fifteen or 
twenty years, the greater and actual cost of their 
policies is concealed.from their policy-holders during 
all that time. It is only when they fall out by the 
way, or when the setttling day pf the speculation 
comes, and it is seen—as has always been the case— 
how much less than the estimate or illustration the 
result is, that it is realized how dear has been the 
bargain. 

One great company has in the last fifteen years 
about doubled its expense ratio and halved its returns 
of surplus to its members on the older and non- 
speculative plans. But it is keeping up in the race 
for magnitude so far. 


The Chances of Reform. 


But now one of the greatest of the racers announces 
that its Directors have decided that its officers have 
been paying too much; that the business has been 
forced; that, however much they may write in this 
way. they lose nearly as much; that it is increasingly 
diflicult to buy new business faster than the old drops 
out, and that after all it is only the business that stays 
that is worth having, although that is one of the 
companies that depends on the leavings of those who 
go out for- the speculation fund of those ‘who stay in. 
But those leavings have been largely eaten up by the 
expense necessary to get new business enough to 
keep ahead. It does not yet appear what will be the 
outcome of this mcre prudent view of the situation. 
Whatever has been or may be done about the ex- 
penses, other reecnt things have shown pretty con- 
clusively that the company has, at present, no mind 
to be eclipsed in size. What method of competition, 
except that of high pay to agents, will be adopted to 
prevent falling behind remains to be seen. It is 
much to have the truth acknowledged. It is de- 
voutly to be w'shed that its management may rise to 
all the practica! courage of its new convictions. 

Meantime it is significant that the faith so steadily 
contended for by The Connecticut Mutual is thus at 
a confessed by one of its severest and long-time 
critics. 


Another Possible Reform. 


That same company is also rendering a tribute to 
the principle of life insurance for the use of the 
family rather than as a scheme for the personal 
profit or convenience of the policy-holder. It has an- 
nounced fts recognition. of the fact that the policy- 
— Pe use up his policy without his family 
osing it. 

To the attraction of a policy which lets the man 
into a personal speculation in the losses of others 
(and of others in his losses), the racers are adding 
the agreement to loan him all or even more than the 
reserve on his policy; a feature which consistently 
completes the purely personal and speculative view 
by which they draw men by self-interest rather than 
by leading them to plain but unselfish duty. No doubt 
it is agreeable to many men to think they can borrow 
at will for their own convenience and put up their 
policy as collateral. There must be few who, in cold 
blood, would do it if they could really in fore vision 
put themselves in the place of the widow coming 
with her dependent flock, with hope in her heart for 
them, to realize the promise in her policy, and un- 
expectedly receiving in its fulfillment but a fraction 
of that which will clothe and feed, and for the rest 
the canceled note which has served the personal con- 
venience of the husband and father. Few officers 
of companies can really desire to face such disap- 
pointing settlements; such heart-breaking failures of 
promised protection at the saddest crisis of stricken 
lives. Yet few hesitate to compete for business by 
offering to do it. While it has not pointed out the 
limitations upon this practice the company referred 
to has emphatically declared that it may be and is 
being carried too far, 








The Unchanging Facts. 


Time is slowiy demonstrating to those who would 
force the growth of their companies by other theories , 
that the only true use of life insurance is the pro- 
tection of the family; that any other use of it can be 
had only by the more or less complete destruction 
of its protective value; that the working expenses 
of it, even reduced to the lowest terms by which safe 
and true men can be employed in its gy mise are 
so much greater than those of any other instrumen- 
tality for the investment and care of other people’s 
money that no one can legitimately afford to use it or 
any of the schemes offered in its name, for personal 
profit or convenience. ‘There can be no profit in it 
to one which does not come from the greater loss of 
another; there can be no personal convenience which 
does not cost far more than it is worth or which 
could not be had at less cost in another way. 

It is slower building, it is harder work, it is less 
showy on the surface, to persuade men to take life 
insurance at its own value only, as the only wholly 
competent means of doing their unselfish but im- 

erative duty to their dependent ones, and with all 
ts details adjusted to their most complete and abidin; 
protection, serine for one’s self oniy that the cost o: 
this duty shall be made as small as possible by a 
prudence as careful and conscientious as the duty is 
sacred. But the work so done endures. It disap- 

oints neither those who trust it nor those who pay 
ts cost. The road to the highest results is not alon 
the lines of least resistance; nor is it much thronged 
with those who applaud. But the truth remains 
and returns. And genuine conviction of and loyalty 
to sound principle are the most enduring basis, and 
the strongest binding tie, of human institutions. 


The Operations of Fifty-four Years. 


In the fifty-four years of its work The Connecticut 
Mutual has received : 


For premiums....... $206,556,005.50 


For interest......... 84,682,367.03 
MOP Pentel. os occ cc 8,027,546.44 
Balance profit and loss 1,177,039.78 
Total receipts.............505. $300,442,958.75 
It has paid Death 
cla'ms for... ....$101,182,628.75 é 
Endowments and 
annuities for....... 14,564,547.19 
For surrendered 
policies ecee . 20,588,571.76 
For dividends...... 59,789,273.04 
A total return to 
policy - holders or 
their beneficiaries, 
being 97.37 per 
cent. of the entire 
premiums received. .$201,125,020.74 
It has paid for ex- 
ODN 8 a iacn wn aes 26,922,682.83 
TOKO oS ccced pave 10,017,376.25 
Total expenditures............. $238,065,079.82 
Bal. net assets, Jan. 1, 1900...... $62,377,878.93 
It has additional assets (see state- 
OND) Sas ia Simei vanwenees 2,206,060.68 
"Wotal  BONObBek . sosie oko weet $64,583,939.61 


Almost 98 per cent. of the premiums paid by 
olicy-holders have been paid over to their beneficiar- 
es or returned to them. What has been so returned 
and what is held for the protection of present policy- 
holders as net or ledger assets (saying noth ng of 

$2,206,060.68 additional assets) aggregates $263,502,- 
poral 127.57 per cent. of the total premiums re- 
ceived. 
These results have been accomplished at an average 
Pe rate of oa 8.9 per cent. 

t is an unmatched record; and The Connecticut 
Mutual is as thoroughly prepared for the good work 
of the future as it has at any time been for that 
of its unequaled past. 

submitted 


Respectful! 3 
ACOB L. GREENE, President, 
Hartford, February 12, 1900. 
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54th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
1899... oe . $61,807,067.53 
For Pismbiies yin A 932,559. 33 


For Interest and Rents. 2980" 047.28 
For Balance, Profit and 


Net Assprts, J anerl 


EIOUS <i (00% o> Che 86,150.70 
——————_ 8, 007, 757.31 
$69,814,824.84 
DISBURSED IN 1899. 
For claims by death, 
matured endowments, 
and annuities.$4, 823, 361.90. 
Surplus returned 
to palicy-holders 1,265,334.14 
Lapsed and Surren- 
ered Policies... 532,667.53 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS.$6,121,363.57 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees, Pods rs) 
egg Mg al, Real 
Estate, I ot er BEx- 
EE ee ar 921,844.12 
WIE Siac kes eee Pees e's 393,738.22 
————_ 7, 436,945.91 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899.$62,377,878.93 


SCHEDULE OF ASSET 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien..... 8 506, 192,657.64 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds......... .00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. 829; 945.23 
Cost “) Real Estate owned by the Comp’ y 11, 611, 937.38 


ge” de 2 er srs Sarpy ee 22740 7,953.33 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks..... 473,504.16 
An: MORRIE. 5 0:0 65/6 m tw 65 6 w 6a 0 i 856,217.83 
Bills Receivable ..............cceceee ; 5,061.63 
$62,379,577.15 
Less Agents’ Credit Balances.......... 1,698.22 
$62,377,878.93 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued. ones, 777. = 
Rents due and accrued. 16,805.02 
‘Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........ 870,526.57 
Net uncollected and a 
ferred premiums....... 340,013.34 
$2,211,122.31 
Less Bills Receivable..... 5,061.63 
$2,206,060.68 
Gross Assrers, December 31, 1899... .$64,583,929.61 


LIABILITIRES : 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding Pol- 


pee net, Company’s 
OS RP ee $55,828,853.00 
au nee liabilities...... 1,546,745.02 
————$57,,375,598.02 


SurRPLus (including contingent real 


estate oa reciation mem. account 

UNIT)” << cv b o'0.0:0 Sinisa b e's /4'o 0.08 5 $7,208,341.59 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- : 

SE ID So a5 4:69. ot ab ne dee 11.51 per cent. 
Policies in force December 381, 1899, 

ECU; AUORUME, 6550's ease bbb oS $160, 432,486.00 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
HERBERT H. Woit Secretary. 


DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
THEODORE BE. LANE, General Agent, 
1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, 
New York City. 


~ 





The Trust Co. 
of New York. 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - %1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc: Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S PAINE, President. 
WAR: ER VAN NORDEN, 1st Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR F. RICHARDSON, 2d Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
George W. Quintard, Warner Van Norden, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis 8S. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charlies M. Swain, 
James Taicott, smith M. Weed, 
Charlies E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E. Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, ~ Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Henry C. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, Ernst Thalmann, 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A. Heald, Isaac E. Gates, 

Colgate Hoyt. 


\oKERBOc, 
+" TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 


Capital, - - ~ $1,000,000. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES. 


ore a 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Pres 
FRED'’K L. ELDRIDGE, 1st Vice President, 
JOSEPH T. rege and Vice-President. 
ALFRED B, MACLAY pon Mi and Treas 
wie” GORE KING? Ass Kee y and Agst. Treas, 
M. B. NDALL, Trust Offi 





LONDON CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE MANCHESTER AND oe DISTRICT BANKING CO., 


and 
Messrs. Melville Fickus & Co., Limited. 





SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, _ PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL, PARK BANK, 
214 Broadway, 

OFFER 


‘ewoeptional foepaies re safe~koontng | of securi= 


Large, light and airy rooms for ae eres rege pe of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK, 


All secur’ 
Balt 


ead 
deli 


NASSAU 


R 
K 





Als 


Appraiser 
or the Pu 
Securities. 


BANKER 
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VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 








York and Bosto 
and Other Investment Securities. "thik Ghee * 
Deposits repstzas ‘7. interest allowed on balances subject to 
All my tee li at_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
altimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
Hietvelass Muntotpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
Transact a general 
banking business. 
Redmond, Receive deposits 
subject to raft, 
Dividends and _inte- 
&C : 
Kerr& Co. }: 
BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grate par easeeres Securities. 
Lists of current offer: sent on a ag ton. 
PHILADELPHIA Ol RRESPON DENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & C 
6 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad Street, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Dayable in any Dart of the Gorld. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of. above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
bE ape oy 
& ON ; 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Cu1caGo. 
Home office esta Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


blished 2871, 


BANKERS. 








The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - = $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 





1900 





36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISE. GEORGE H. ROBINSON. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 





] Wehave sold ourReal-Estatec 

I Wortgages for2) yearsvithout.. 
loss to i Ba and now offer 
choice selected first Mortgages 
Fron the Wack-waxy belt of Sexas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment principal 
_ and, Gf interest guaranteed. 

Send for Pamphlet. 


| 5eDunndllSnodmsber 
| Sullitt Building Mila. oe 


: ‘Alddtess the Gombpany or >.E horse, 
FEVSE. 140 Nassom St, 
Aebulon Rudd, Soughkeeporve, 1%. 
CS. Hutchinson, Syracuse, W.S. 
Wy. 5. Wary; “West Chester, Pov. 





Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 

proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

ears have over $300,000.00 without a default 

or interest. Referen Bankers, 

Judges and Business Men for whom I am 

% rite for further ew Send for 
About Oklahoma,” 


H. H. HAGAN, Gaeta, OKLAHOMA, 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE ase NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YorkK, 
At New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
February 18th, 


, secured 
bonds to secure circulation.. 
bonds tosecure U. 8S. deposits 
Premiums on U. af ae mds 
Cc 


securit; 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from Nationa! banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and kers 
Phe caghitey 9 — item: 

eps pete en 
Notes of other Natio 
Fractional paper ee ny my mickels and cen 
Lawful a reserve in 








9,168,361.00 
2,250.00 

Due fro from U. 8. Treasurer, other than’5 per cent. re- 
demption fund................-.++00 sab tdboedhs slsenes 207,000.00 
$44,566,126.43 


2,1 00.00 
00.00 
68 

















1,290, : 
2907.50 








its oabios: to check 
en deposit 


hier’s Shoots outstanding 
nited States deposits 


Total 
State of ven York, County of New York, ss 
I, H. A. SMITH , Cashier of the shovemamed bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true tothe hess of otm knowledge 
and belief. H. A.S Cashier. 
‘ Subscribed andsworn to before me this 17 a thd 2 ot les gues 


: Notary Public, Kin 
Certificate fed aN. ra Co. 


Correct—Attest : 
Cc. LEDYARD BLAL 


R, 
THOS. & pene. "{ Directors. 
Vimeo SNYDE 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NCOLN NA TIONAL. BAN K, 
at New York, i g3 State of New York. at the close of business 
February 18th, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 


bonds to gesure A! 8. deposits. . 
Boe ay a on U. ee 








Exch ‘or 

Notes of other Nationa banks 

Fractional paper currenc; nickels and cenis. 
—— ay ketch? 7 aie viz.: 


9 


Redem an geet wih U.S. rstensogier’ (5 per aoe te 
c tion).........++ 


Total...rcccccccrcce 


“LIABILITIES. 


Gapteel spect: paid CE in cosinonctvebope a ee ae Boe 
Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
National bank-notes outstanding 





Dem 
Cc 

Cashier's checks outstanding ere she komhate perebenvantn 
United States deposits........... thas cies asinetienss ese & 


jon cheiep «+ $12,064,528 41 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, THOMAS L. JAMES, President of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is tne. to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. THOMAS L. JAMES, President. 

su and sworn to before me this ath Ton ‘ot February, 
1900. A. ane 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct—A tteat : Ae pare 

M. RDEN. t Directors. 

E, %. WR ROSSITER, 








peeves OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK. 
at the close of business on the 18th day of February 1900: 
RESOURCES. 


£ 
3 
z 


SSSISSES 


. bonds 
U. 8. bonds to secure ‘deposits 
Other stocks and bonds 
PROMRTIAS. oo. 5 on cscccccecccscese is bane SREP ENS oaagespe ‘ 
Real estate, banking house.......... eebatee éocdssssaenes 
Other real estate........ pecabseee esas snewape ~ 


ace eeeeeeeee eee eee eeneweeeeseee 





4,756,377 78 
Total........... eseccecccses eevee aceeee ececee ceccccees $11,195,878 96 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc’ 
Su wh ong "undivided ofits inet) 
Circ 
‘etme pg unpaid.. 





Certiheates of deposit 
Cashier’s checks..... enbbabes 


u deposit oD o 
nited States de 8... oe 
United States beak eccoust. 50,000 00 


TOtal ......-cccceseceee seccsecececss $11,195,878 96 


STATE OF NEw YoRE, Country oF NEw YORE, 88. 

I, BENJAMIN PERKINS, President of the above-named bank, 
do solemvly swear “5 the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

- BENJAMIN PERKINS, President. 
pahanetees and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, 


J. Prevost Mason, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct—Attest: 
CORD MEYER, 
A. G. AGNEW, 


‘ Directors. 
J.HENRY DICK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


February 18, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.............++.++++ enaeeeyepe sa0saee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

0.8. bonds to secure circulation. 

Premiums on U. ba ds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house hany AEE and fixtures 

Due from ‘National banks (not reserve sean 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other.cash items 

Excha for Clearing-house.. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currenc oe and cenis. 
Lawful Loney reserve in ban 





pec! 
Togal-tonder notes 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 re cent. 
of circulation)........... ine doe costvenbseneeed 


ooeee disdeads capnccsdodecvesctecetecsecebeess cuss’ Rt 


LIABILITIES. 
ae a stock paid in.. 
Su urplos us fund 
(Jndivided profits, less bo tee ade and taxes pai 
National bank-notes outstandin: Gade 
Due to other National banks................- asonees abs> 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
ndividual deposits ‘subject to check. 
Demand —-* of deposit. 
Certified chec 
Cashier's checks outstanding... ebenev ence sone 


and babtis sonnet boo cngtin waaeues an SPP He) $14,116,808 41 
STaTE OF NEw YORE, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do eolemaly swear that pe above statement is true, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
O  eaaas and sworn to before me a she 19th ey of February, 
Notary "Public, Westctiente r Co. 
in New ‘York Co. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., 


F. D. TAPPEN, { Directors 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





Correct—Attest : 





EPOR' 


of the Cit 
of busines 


Loans and 





demptio 
Total. 


ones sti 
lus ft 
on lividec 
National ! 
Due to ot) 
Due to St 
Dividends 
ndividua: 
Demand c 
Certified ¢ 
Cashier’s 


Liabilitie: 


Total. 
STATE OF 
I, GEO. 





emnly 8w 
knowledg 


Subscril 
§ wu 
Correct 


REPOR 


at New Yo 
February 


Loans an 
Overdraft 


Due from 
ue from 
Internal 1 


Redempti 
of circu 
Due fron 
demptic 


Total. 


Capital st 
Sur 


Certified | 
Cashier's 


Total 
ig e 


solemenige 
knowle dg 


Subserf 
1900 . 


Correct 


The Independent 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 


of the City of New York, tn the Sea Ah PAR BANIC Or At the close 
of business February 13th, 1900: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 
U.S. bonds to rage oh circulation. 

Stocks. securities, e 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 

Other real estate and mo 


Exchanges for Clearing-b a 
Notes of other National bank 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
aan peeps: reserve doe bank, viz.: 
sient 16 20 


Modern Mien Os fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

rculation 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent ‘re- 
demption fund) 


eeeweeereee 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stocks anes Ri ccseves no 9a on ceed punts secesginvad 
Su 8 fun f 





sei subject to check 

Demand - ee of deposit............. 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 
——_——-— 62,899,088 09 

Liabilities other than those above stated: Tax reserve 12,000 00 00 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, GEO. S. HI ICcKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do so). 
emnly swear that the above statement , rv to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. G 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


Sphemnines and sworn to before me this 17th day of February, 


* Wa, A. Mam, Notary Public, Kings Co. Cer. filed in N. Y 
Correct—Attest: W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 


JOS T. MOORE, { Directors. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 





Ror OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 18, "1900 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 


317,351 84 
Overdrafts, secured ear 


8. 
33 


3B. 
SZS2= 


RSESRLRRSSSSES 


Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, ae and fixtures 

(ther real estate and mortgages owned.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

‘ue from State banks and bankers. 

Internal revenue stamps 

Chevks and other cash colina bs Sense Noesesueve buvedeedes 

Exchanges for Clearing-house............ Wdewwins os e's 3 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper cuseney. — and cents 

a ee eis reserve in bank, v $598,649 90 
Legal-tender RODE S s.ociceceatesceese . 597, or 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of cfreulation).. 
ue from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent, ree 
demption fund)......... sre. 


BE. 95: 
PEt 3 


gee 


$6,584,488 94 


Core eeeeeneee ee eeeeeeeeece ee eeereee eer eeeeeeeee . 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus aot paid in..,..........+ 


to State banks and —- 
Dividends unpaid. 


solemnity ¢ 
knowle 


. H. FANCHER, President. 
iqubscribed and sworn to before ~ this 16th day of February, 


; . C. King, Notary Public, N. : 
w.H B. TOTTEN bli 

DANIEL P. MORSE, 

HENRY KROGER, 


Correct—Attest : 
’ Directors. 





I ogee for Cl 
§ Notes 0 other Natio 





b | agpbeoncd OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
No. 79 Eigth Avenue, at New York City, In the State of New 
York, at the close of business February 18th, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured ‘and unsecured 
U.S. ro mds to teage cireulation.. 
Stocks, securities. 


I house, 
Other real estate ani 


wned 
Due from National t banks (no} reserve agents) 
Checks and other cash items. 


pores gece for.Cleart 
N otes of other Nation: 


fractional paper currenc ha age san cents....... 
Lawful money reserve cpp 


cie 
Logal-iender notes.. 
Redemption a eyes U. 8. Leia 6 ae cent. 
ofcirculation).......... 


Sseevesesne 





N ational 
Due to 8 oper my 
Niividual a de’ ms subject to check 
Demand certificates of — vee secoican Sabeseonabtas = 
Certified cnec 
Cashier’s Sas outstanding. . 





STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF NEw YORK, 8.: 


I, FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the ehove- seamed bank, 
solemnly swear that the above heer is true, to the best of ' 
knowledge and belief. FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of February, 


‘ Lewis L. Prerog, Notary Public. 
soca pant. 


{SIDOR STRA 
WILLIA a H. SENNISON. 


Correct—Attest: 
¢ Directors. 





Ree OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 18, 1900: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discoun 
Overdrafts, penne y and unsecured. . al 
7.8. bonds to secure circulation...............sse0+. ae 
Premiums on U. 8. A+ 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, ers and Ratnees a ginal asad éties-cels 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.......... entee 
Due from National banks (not veserve agents). 

tate banks and banke: 


RSRR2SSSsssKe 





8. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money viowyoahies in bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal-tender notes. 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)..........+e.e00-06- Sedapecercccs eae 


Total........-. 


I sineets 


eeeeeee 


Capital stock paid in 
iS) Pine fund - 


a 


3 
Z 
2gereseee2ss 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks............. pie 


; 


Due to State a bankers.... 
Dividends unpa: 

ndividual de epost sib subject to to check. Lenéese 
Demand pee — of 

Certified ch 

Cashier's a were 





ad 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF N EW Yorx, 88. 

I, H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named bank, 

solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of ay 

knowledge and belief. H. H. NAZRO, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of F breezy, 

1900. F. W. EuvxioTt, Notary Public, N.Y Co 


Correct—Attest J ons K. + oma 
5 A. F, LIBBY 


A. C. HALL,’ { Directors, 





See ea 


oe eset ereeeersesereeesereeere seers ieee eer 


xvi The Independent 





Ree OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 18, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, 
Due from National Sovies (not = agents).. 
Due from State banks and banke: 
Checks and other cash items. 

s for: learing House.. 
of other National banks. 
Pectional paper curren a and cents. 
—— “pega: reserve in ank, ey 

SR aE ee seececee $2,278,512 95 
Legal riender 
cortificates ‘Of deposits for legal 
tenders 


—————__ 8,792,145 95 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 22,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. 
rodomption fund) 17,000 00 
ARS po mee es, Beaer pikenitvaesinoenen $20,428,116 58 


LIABILITIES. 





Po ay ae | paid in.. 


Sartivided P profits, less expenses and taxes Di 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks...... 

Due to State banks and bankers.. 

Divédends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Deposits held for acceptances. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States déposits 








STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88 : 
I, J. Z- THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


ool ge and belief. 
J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
eounes and sworn to before me nie. 16th day of’ February, 


F W. K. CLEVERLEY, Notary Public. 
eager yd QUINBY, 


STUART G. NELSON, 


Correct—Atiest: 


Directors. 





_pevest OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close cf business 
February 13, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

0. 8. bonds to aoonse < circulation 

Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, Na and fixtures. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers = 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 





Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, a and cents 
sevral money reserve in bank, viz 

$354,624 50 


79 423 00 


- _—_—_—— 434,847 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 2.250 00 


$2,066,261 04 


Dividends unva: 

ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 





STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.: 


I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn!: 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl. 


edge and belief. 
8 Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this = by of February, 
900. L A. Swart, 
_ Seay Public, Westchester County ‘ 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C 


Correct—Attest: DAVID BANKS, 
DAVID BANKS, Jr., _$ Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, " 


181,014 87 
734 00 | 


| Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 





wy i OF CAN en A OF TH 
JAN EXC Nye NATIONAL BANK. 


RESOURCES. 











iand ¢ 
i oeaneare circulation... ........ 
d S. deposits... 





Specie 
Legal-tender no 
Lt v ertidente 6 “of deposit ~~ legal- 
ni 


Due? ton nO. 8 5 treasurer other than 5 ard cent, re- 
demption fund........... Snichiobbweses ¢sSuecbinchh COtkS : 


MON vies sinctonessyend¥ dss schedscndalsecehvodseisimas $45,305,760 02 
Ca “LIABILITIES. 
tn vided p fits, i d i 

ro! ess expenses an taxes id. 

Nacional bank notes 0 utatan anding ” 
Dueto other Nati 
Due to State banl 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de 
Dem: 


ail 


o38 
EEE 
RVeSSSrasszss 








i 


ed ¢ 
Gamier’s checks outstanding. 
8 deposits. 


1 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK. CounTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 4o 
— —— the above statement is true to the best of my 


Midi abe oat EDWARD BURNS, Cashi 
er. 
°  nemaae and sworn to nefore me this 17th day of February, 


: Wm. IvEs WasHBURN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: JNO. T. TERRY, 
Directors. 


EVI C. WEI hs 
DUMONT CLARKE, 








EPORT oe wee CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in she State of New York, at the close of business 


February 13, 1900 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U.S. bo 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve apeane 
Due from State Ks bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exch 8 for Clearing-house...............se0008 actig 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currenc: 
“Soa ‘9 reserve in yank, viz.: 


secger E 





Re. 
238 
eegeauszess 


! igs 


of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 


Capteas a stock SARE ar Oe Sal eae yr Di atanis r-g i oak 
Su 
Un 


sue 


Due to other Nati 
Due to State ban 
Dividends unpaic 
Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand ous oates of deposit 

Certified Checks...............ccceceeeeeeeees ve sikee 
Cashier's checks outstanding. Sitsehe Seavan Saas 

Other deposits..............cceccceeeceeceees beesatenheak 


Ms scneni ede Gitseunens<cipnsddvensdet ite eee ri 08 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: igeviess 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the shore: named bank, d 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
, _gxbearines and sworn to before me this He aay o February, 


: Notary inge . 8. 
Certificate filed tn New York co. Pubite, cs Go, mae 


Correct—Altte 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 


nks and bankers. 





28 





5} nil 
Gas: 


Directors. 


. 
ASELBSszes 








oe 


lus 


Capital 


Su 


lus 
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EPORT OF RF corn 
at how Vere in the State of 
February 13, 1900: 


rR THE REPUBLIC 
Ra vock att at the close of usine 


RESOURCES. ; 
te eeeeeecetenescedececesee s+ eG l5,622,175 02 
826 03 





Exchan, 
Notes 0 


Legal tender ne 
U. Ss. coma of deposit for 
legal tenders 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation 

Due from U.S. Treasurer, “other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund. 


un vided Drodts, less ex 
National a outs 


Individual rtifeate subject to check 
Demand cert: “yee of deposit.. 
Certified checks 


United States bond account............ REA SF G6 Se —— 4 


H. STOUT, Cashier. 
‘ F ~ aeate and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 


A. 8. HovueHTON, N: 
Correct—Attest : ‘GRORGE B. CA y RHAgT.. ‘pega ¥. 00: 
JAME Directors. 


SA. BLAIR 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 





EPOTMHE MERCANTILE NATIONAL B 
AN 
+d City of New York, at the close of business Rann, 13 


B50 
S35 
s 


stocks, securities, etc... > 
Real estate 


g 


KEE 
332 
Ssssss 


e 





8 for Clearing- 


ae other National anks 


U. 
tenders 


4,725,816 24 


$18,255,168 21 


$1,000,000 00 
900,000 00 
250,815 94 
oo 
a aaa +3 
banks and bankers 9 98 
indivigual % licate er a ta to check.. 
ce 
Certited checks 8 of deposit 
ashier’s check 
U.S. deposits Cc 8 outstanding. 


16,059,282 27 


JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn te detore me this 17th day of February 
Correct—Attest: ISAAC WALLACH” ncn senimlans 


ORGE HENRY SARGENT, $D je 
F. &, SCHENCK, armen 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ; 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business: 
February 18, 1900: 
BEA URUMS. 


Loans and discounts............. Picovseeeeteksses 


Ove d 





Banking house, furniture ‘ 
Due from Nationsl banks feos reserve agents).. 
from State banks and bankers 


I oy: petted ho eae. 

Notes of other National banks . 
Fractional paper currency, ey and cents... 
gee money reserve in bank, 





Tr notes.. 
U. v certificates of deposit for ‘jegai 
tenders 


500,000 00 
Redemption fund vee U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of a ae 


Contin pi oes paid in 


8 

undivided | profits, less ex 
National | oynonep outs 
state bank-notes 0’ 
Due to other National banks.. 


perd 
[individual deposits yo ye to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Certified checks.. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding hab neh bes ch dca cus ae ane pe 


I on ss hd ane cavheecWcacchecessevesssaceretenee « $34,272,542 21 
STATE OF NEw YORK, CounTY OF NEW YORE, 88.; 

1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and Pellet. sy WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this !7th day of February, 


Cuas. H. BEoKER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


JAMES R. PLUM ¢ Directors. 
EDWARD C. RICK, $ 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK; 
at New York, in the State cf New York, at the close of business 
ee ne RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts..............ss+++++ wigutiss ties ++ $12,451,256 o 


] 

U.S. Bonds to eecure circulation....... posded s¥peoapere 
peocks, BECUTITICOS, CLC. .... 5.0... e eee eeeeereeneneees ovet 
J 








. 





Banking house, te A and fixtures soane 
Due from National banks (not-reserve agents)... renews 
Due from State banks and bankers 


Excha earing house 
Notes of other National banks 
[evens —_ paper ae oy a een nd cents. . 
oney reserve in banks, viz.: 
awful money rese $2,542,341 a 


1,445,000 





Legal tender notes.. 
U.8. certificates of deposit for iegai 
tenders ......... 


LIABILITIES. 
Captest stock paid Ee Nob vl eins ose vvedebasseenabaets 


tiona NES... cececeeeee eDby 


ks and bankers.. 


aid 
its subject to check. 
— of deposit 
Certified 


chec 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 








18,711,834 26 


OUR iv cc obscacessccdsy dk vererniebenes snabiedicwaas «++ -$21,855,487 53 
State of New York, Count: of New York, 88.: 

I, ROBERT M. GALLAW President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 


Cc. E. LANGDON, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Count ty. 


Correct—Attest: JOHN A. STEWART, 
DONALD MACKAY, 
E. A. BRINCKERHOFF, 





Directors. 









































. 
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INVEST IN PROPERTY 


BY MY PLAN AND MAKE MONEY. 








T have a busi proposition to vey Hy to or small investors 
who are seeking safe — a oe or producing profit on 
their idie capital. [ask no recom r my services until the 
investor receives 8 per Peak net on ccpenditaee A enriacieny 





re 8 

< ee each year thereafter. I desire to submit my 
all wees have money to invest and 4.4 them to 

vestigate fully. Address 


Cc. L. PARKER, 41 Haller Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GAS CO, OF NEW YORK. 


No. 4 Irving Place. 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS, 


New York, February Sth, 1900. 
Notice is hereby given that a Special Meetine of the stock- 
holders of the Consolidated Gas Com mpany of New Yor« will be 
held on the 9th are March, 1900, at 12 o’clock noon, at the office 
of said Company, No. 4 Irving Place, in the City of New York, for 
e fond voting upon a proposition to increase its Capital 
Stock from thirty. e Pmiliion and seven _— ht thousand dol- 
om eA), consisting of three hund: ninety thousand 
se and e Atte shares of the par value of one hundred 
dollars USO each, to fifty-four million five hundred and ninety- 
fiv ve ere two hundred dollars ($54,595,200), to consist of five 
hi forty-five thousand nine hundred and fifty-two shares 
of pared _ Sra of one ony md dollars ($100) =. and to take 
such other action as meg he apetoprtste and lawful for such 
meeting, in respect to the issue and disposition of the increase of 
such Capital Stock, if the same shall be authorized. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES STILLMAN, i 
GEO. F. BAKER, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, 
M. TAYLOR PYNE, 
JOHN P. HUGGINS, 
F. AUG. SCHERMERHORN, 
H. E. GAWTRY, ' 
A majority of the Trustees. 
The traasfer books of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York will be closed oa vonewany 2th, at 8-P. M., and reopened 
Mareh 10th, at 10 A. M. 
Ry order of the Board, 


0. F. ZOLLIKOFFER, Secretary. 














DIVIDEND 





Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


A dividend of TWO pores. ( (soa) o) per shar share on on the Freterved 


ore . M. 
Stockholders who have not airead is requested to 
ee file mail orders for divi ay with the undersigned, 
om blank dividend orders can be had on application. yams 


FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
pe onde ong MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, Presiden 

HENRY M PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. ..........000-c00000ccceeeees 21,835, 114.54 
SURPLUB........ 9 EERE ES 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1850— THE 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





——1900 


° OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD......... A bitsteerkstnietseadene President 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG..............ceeeeee es ceeeeeeeees Vice-President 
OSPF. BRALBIGH. ..< scnvavecsec ccc ccseccccessenusens 2d Vice-President 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN. .............0eeeeeeeeceeees 8d Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGBAT..... » ecdascnkb.eas 6es>o00l'cnea cee phlei: 
De Ta, MRT A hwdn eden thse pe cbaiinciontoapenosesnad’d Asst Secretary 
WOR. De BRAM 0 oo ooo a nsw inichdecvcesecsseveccccspegeun Actuary 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.............cscccscccccecvccccccccccccces Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN ...........cccccceccncccevcccccccces Medical Director 


GEO, G. WILLIAMS. ............seseeeeeeee Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
FORM J. TUCKER. .....00 0050. cc cnccesecccess'scnseseccvenwesnne Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
FARRER. PLUM oicccce ccscccccccccccsscsnscacccpocneusarse Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84 Vice- 
president, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 


+ eee General Manager 
Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - = NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 





INCORPORATED 31799) 


PROVIDENCE, R.[, 
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OF NEW YORK 


‘ome insurance @mpany 


Co 208 HT) 2 


ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


NET SURPLUS 


S 11. 348.859.12 
: 9, 518,867.10 
626. 713.00 


e $ 203. 278.42 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $ 49, >sa. 697.00 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK. President. 


January 1st, 1900. 


$16,109,174 77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


oo Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Post Office Square, . : Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . - - - 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


licies issued. 
m all policies. 
hereonsthe cash sw 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
Casa distributions paid u 
Every policy has endo: 


render orend uae: 
up insurance oe. to which the insured is entitled by the 
t 


and peataes for any age sent on application 


tothe ompany’s 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This a a had many more years’ experience in Liability 
usiness t any other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
ree protection which have given it its high reputation in 

e past, 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Pitesfield, - = Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cok, a id-u; insurance 
Fraranteed b Ww, the MASSACHUSET Agi EIT. 
in accordance with Ly polic ‘ng of the 
Pe are issued, the solid phen ihe Condit tion of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, ” its handsome dividends, its liberal mae 
and {te promptness in Pal ng all legitimate claims, make t 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable prep 4 for —- polleynetier Po 
the agent. For circulars and rates address 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 2 3 Broadwa » Cor, 
Marray Street, New Y ork. v. 














S. F. Trull, Secretary. 
We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every 
hour from some unknown, unseen source. It may 
be a trolley car which will carry us out of this life 
without warning. Would it not strike the average 
man of ordinary common sense that he should 
have a policy of life insurance and be on the safe 
side? The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, of 
New York are ready to provide against exigencies 
and will send their literature upon request. 


FIRE INSURANCE 190 





1900 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. eo 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 294,160 
Net Surplus. 1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900.......00.0.+....------84,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





This debt is best di: 
insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


through a It: e 





aoa 
t+ 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS ‘LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Before applying for Insurance elsewhere write for our Literature. 


GAINS DURING 1899. 


“ Total Income 

‘“‘ New Business 

“‘ Assurance in Force 

‘‘ Reserve for Policy-holders 
“ Payments to Policy-holders 


New Assurance Written $47,859,893 
Total Assurance in Force 107,040,100 
Amount Added to Reserve for Policy-holders.... | 487,408 
Paid to Policy-holders since Incorporation, over 17;000,000 
Death Losses, Due and Unpaid 





HOME OFFICE, . ‘ . 346 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW: ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, 





mee. Boston, Mass. 







Statement of Business for 1899. 











Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1899.............+sceeeeee $26,041 ,330.71 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums,.,....... + tone ceee 00,794,598 15 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and 
LOGS. .05 ségidegeacnweesos setter eee 1,224,029.79 5,018,627.94 












$31,059,958.65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims .........cceeee+000000$1,655,349.00 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 









MONS.» 5 i c'ockconcs desucewebeeeaecs 868,242 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 493,823.67 
Distribution of Surplus............ 439,154.37 
Total Paid to Policy Holders...... $2,951 ,569.04 





Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, State and Municipal, and 
all other incidental expenses at 
the Home Office and at Agencies. 848,823.86 3,799,892 90 




























Ledger Assets Dec. 81, 1899.......... $27,260,065.75 
Market value of Securities over 
Ledger Coet..... 2.2... 2 .cccccccecs $1,550,062.87 
Interest and Rents accrued Dec. 31, 
1800... ccasveiscvsecccevapeasancpae. SORDONOT 
Net Premiums in course of collec- 
tion. . ..scdesee dev ccenpcnwes eeecees 525,205.84 2,284,362.88 
E ? 
Gross Assets Dec. 81, 1899........... $20,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES, 






Reserve at Massachusetts standard 
4 per cent .............s.c0ce--- $26,528,525 08 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 149,486.58 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 
PROVON os ozs vondee \ccgane eieeea 
Death Losses reported. on which 
no proofs have been received ... 









70,568.00 26,838,656.66 





$2,705,771 97 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions paid upon all policies, 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid-up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by 
the Massachusetts Statute. 

} Pamphlets, rates and values for any age [sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office, or to HENRY{J. RYAN, Gen- 
eral Agent, 218 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S..F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER,‘ Asst Sec’y, 





FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s Greatest 
General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a gourmand, 
an inordinate lover of the good things of the table, and 
history further records that his favorite dish was fried 
onions,; his death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive indulgence 
of. this fondness for the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article of food, 
in fact has many medicinal qualities of value, but it would 
be difficult to find a more indigestible article than fried 
onions, and to many people they are simply poison, but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect Any ar- 
ticle of food that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether it be fried 
onions or beef steak, 

The reason why any wholesome food is not promptly 
digested is because the stomach Jacks some important 
element of digestion, some stomachs lack peptone, others 
are deficient in gastric juice, still others lack Hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of poor 
digestion is to supply those elements of digestion which 
the stomach lacks, and nothing does this so thoroughly 
and safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treatment of 
dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his remarks by saying, 
‘¢ for those suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, 
watery risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia shown by gas 
on stomach, causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, 
as well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, the 
safest treatment is to take one ortwo of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed of valuable 
digestives, which act promptly upon the food eaten, I 
never knew a case of indigestion or even chronic dys- 
pepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.”’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure dyspepsia 
and indigestion can have no effect whatever in actively 
digesting the food, and to call any cathartic medicine a 
cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada sells 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not only the 
safest and most successful but the most scientific of any 
treatment for indigestion and stomach troubles, 








.B. PIERCE, - - 
B. BRAINERD, 


F.B. ALLEN, - '- - 
UL. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - . - 
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Leads the World with Over | 2: 


Se . 


Raencanenengtese aon 


During 1899 Wrote a Larger Amount of Insurance 


Bonds and Mortgages . ‘ A ; > ; ‘ ‘ ; : . $11,638,754 18 | 
Real Estate . ° : ° ° ° > é f= i é » + —- 4y'731,683 32 © 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value) . .. . i " : ; n ‘ ; 9,650,237 50 © 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value) . ° ° ° 5 . ° ‘ ane 3,193,482 80 © 
U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value) . 0 Re x ke Boy al ate 115,000 00 
Cashin Banksand Office . . . ‘: > mea 2 j et -iene 2,813,792 89 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued . ° . : ; . é . . 323,227 68 © 
Loans on Collateral Securities . 4 ‘ = ; ‘ : ° . . + 140,000 00 © 
Loans on Policies . . ‘i ‘ 4 * ‘i : . , = ‘ + » 332,908 16 
Premiums Deferred and in course of collection (net)  . ‘ : 1,009,673 88 


Total . ‘ ° i a ° 3 ° . ‘ " ¢ : $33,948,760 41 
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: RECORD 
Serene ASSETS INCREASED TO OVER 
|| MESLIE D, waRb, view Prenaent || SURPLUS INCREASED TO OVER © 
qotace Aue nesee” || INCOME INCREASED TO OVER 
IACOBE, WARD, Ant Coueet. || PAID POLICY-HOLDERS DURING 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, | me io nieesie PAID POLICY =HOLDERS TO DATE 


“SOHN CORE actay POLICIES IN FORCE INCREASED | 


F. H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Act . 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, Nek Cashier. INSURANCE IN FORCE 


GEORGE B. SPEER, Sup’t S. O. Agencies. 5 O —C O 
T. C. E, BLANCHARD, Sup'’t Real Estate. | 
W. P WATSON, Asst. Med, Director. 
VALENTINE RIKER, : ‘ ’ t 
MENTED UrARD, | Supervisors, Which is a larger amount than that 


F.C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dep't. Company confining its opera 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPA 
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i 32, 600,000 New Insurance: 


J] DENTIAL 


ce than Any Other Life Insurance Company in the World. 


UAL # STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1900. 































LIABILITIES. 

. Reserve on Policies $27,766,455 00 
n All other Liabilities 167,882 87 
fe 3 Surplus to Policy-holders 6,014,422 54 
200 
2 8 
7 68 
000 © 
B16 
3 88 
4 Seek: 5 Lc es 
72 oF 1899. , 
: = = = $33,900,000 00 
. -_ = = 6,000,000 00 
al . a 20,580,000 00 
: # 1899, OVER 6,250,000 00 fina 
ae B OVER = = 42,700,000 00 STRENGTH OF 

4 TO OVER - = 3,500,000 | 
CE INCREASED TO OVER 
91 OO ,0O0O. 
we: carried by any other Life Insurance 
a tions to the United States. 














NY OF AMERICA, tiome Office, Newark, N. J. 4 
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About Getting Rich. 

The ambition of every prudent, man is to get ahead in 
a financial way, and the majority of mankind want to be 
rich in this world’s goods. 

Ours is a country of wonderful developments, and 
not the least of these are the men it has produced who 
began their active lives with little else save clear heads 
and honest hearts ; and with these as their capital, have 
attained princely fortunes, 

There is scarcely a man earning wages in office, man- 
ufactory, store, or in any other way in this broad land, 
who has not at some time asked himself—What chance 
have 1? What can I do to get ahead? How shall I 
begin? To such the readiest answer is : Have foresight ! 
Look ahead! Be careful in your expenditures! Take 
care of the future! If you have money coming in at 
regular intervals, put aside some of it for future needs. 
If, to do this, you have to deprive yourself of some 
fancied necessity, do it with firmness and with a will, 

Franklin, in his “‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ said 


‘* Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves,’’ 

If you would better your position and make sure of a 
provision for your wife and children against possible 
want, think not so much of the immediate getting, but 
of immediate saving. The canny Scots have a proverb, 
which, freely translated reads, ‘‘ Many a little makes a 
much,’’ : 


More than half the ills of which the wage earners 
complain are directly traceable to the improvidence 
which promptsthem to neglect this vital necessity of saving. 
The error is first, in not making a beginning ; and sec- 
ond, in not keeping up the habit. 

_ The financial history of all countries is replete with 
ins ances of extraordinary consequences from small 
beginnings. 

Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, whose ancestors had 
been tillers of the soil for generations went into Boston 
as a lad, with three dollars in his pocket and died world 
renowned for his princely benefactions and wealth. 

Samuel Budgett, the great English merchant, began 
business with a single penny, which he obtained from 
the sale ot a horeshoe. 

Stephen Girard, the benefactor of Philadelphia, who 
endowed Girard College, and left millions of dollars at 
his death, began life as a poor French sailor and was a 
cabin-boy aboard ship. 

_ Cornelius Vanderbilt commenced his career by ferry- 
oe passengers from Staten Island to New York in a sail 

at. . 

There are hundreds and thousands more instances of 
men who have achieved great fortunes from such small 
beginnings, and there will be as many instances in the 
future. 

Clever men will continue to rise from obscurity in all 
ranks of life. The question is how best to begin. A 
policy of life insurance in a well managed company is 
the simplest and easiest commencement. A policy in 
The Mutual Life of New York creates an estate at once 
in case of death and leaves the remainder of the savings, 
once begun, to apply to the immediate money-getting 
process. 








“ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yors, January 23d, 1900. 
‘ne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the Sist ot December, 1899 : ‘ 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 

1899, to 8ist December, 1899  _.... .... $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1809 ......cccceeceeseceeseceees 967,555-24 
Total Marine Premiums, ............--:.--+-+ $49133,975-63 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, .1899 : 


$3,5305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns 0 


f Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
Bank ond other Stocks $5,483,944.00 
e- 


mest ee in Banks and Trust Company. . 2,395,500.00 
Estate and Claims due the Vom;any, 


ted at. ed benehs?  Chenbhone 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes and-Bills Receivable ...... 


1,00§,759.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro Bankers to 
y losses under policies payable in 
Forel COUNETIES 0... 2 6. ceeececeeceeee pe Aya ty 
Cash in Bank ..... 1... ccce ce cece cccccsccteee 139-29 


AMOUDE......cceseee eves 


$10,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their pep rer. 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 'y 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and aaa ts the holders thereof, or their | rep- 
resent atives, on and after Tuesday, the f 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
. 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 























Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 

GUSTAV AMSINCKE. ANSON W. HARD, 
VERNON H. CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P, BROWN, JOHN D.HEWLETT 
Ww M B. BOULTON. CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, ‘W. H. H. M ‘ 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, H. HALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON, 
JAMES H. DUNHA FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
EVERETT FRAZAF GEORGE LW. QUINTARD, 
EWALD FLEITMANN, JOHN L. R, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, ‘A. A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRaY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





BINDER Ss ~ hold Fini Mg <e. = 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 


